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SELECTED POETRY. 


WE PARTED IN SILENCE. 





BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 





We parted in silence, we parted by night, 
Qn the banks of that Jonely river, 

Where the fragrant limes their boughs unite, 
We met—and we—parted forever! 

The night-bird sang, and the stars above 
Told many a touching story, 

Of friends long pass'd to the kingdom of love, 
Where the soul wears its mantle of glory. 


We parted in silence—our cheeks were wet 
With the tears that were past controlling, 
We vow'd we would never—-no never forget, 

And these vows at the time were consoling. 
But the lips that echoed the vow of mine, 
Are as cold as that lonely river, 
And that sparkling eye, the spirit’s shrine, 
[las shrouded its fires forever. 


And now onthe midnight sky I took, 
And my heart grows full to weeping 
Each star is to mea sealed book, 
Some tale of that loved one keeping : 
We paried in silence--we parted in tears, 
On the banks of that lonely river; 
But the color and bloom of those by-gone years 
Shall hang o’er its waters forever. 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 





THE PRAIRIES OF ALABAMA. 


BY W. W. M'GUIRE. 

From the period of the first settlement of this state to 
the present time, the prairies have been objects of great 
curiosity and have attracted much attention; still, al- 
though the field for scientific investigation 1s so rich and 
interesting, no one has, to my knowledge, attempted a 
minute examination of it. The striking peculiarities of 
the soil, of geological conformation, and organic produc- 
tions, especially in shells and other marine substances, 
which are found scattered indiscriminately over the prai- 
ries, are well adapted to attract attention, and to excite 
investigation respecting the period and causes of the for- 
mation of the prairies and their fossils) Many who have 
never conceived of the possibility of any great change of 
the surface of the earth, except that produced by the 
deluge recorded in the pentateuch, attribute to that event, 
the present position of these shells. Others, taking a 
still narrower view, believe them to have becn removed 
by the agency of men from their native beds to the place 
where they are now found. 

My own observations, although limited, have satisfied 
me that the prairies once constituted the bondary of the 
Atlantic Ocean. In support of this opinion there are still 
existing many satisfactory proofs, although ages must 
have elapsed since those changes took place; strong evi- 
dence also exists that this great change has been effected 
by the elevating power of earthquakes, volcanoes and 
subterranean heat. The face of the country, from the 
mountains to the prairies, is rough and uneven, present- 
ing an outline differing from all other hilly or broken 
countries which I have ever seen. It abounds in iron 
pyrites and pebbles. Beds of good iron oar. of anthracite 
and bituminous coal, and of limestone and sandstone, are 
found in several places. d 

The country lying between the prairies and the sea 
coast is generally, if not altogether, of the same charac- 
ter as that on the coast from the Potomac to St. Mary’s, 
viz: level sandy plains, some fertile, some sterile, either 
dry or swampy, and covered with pinc, oak, cypress, cane 
&c.; but it generally, perhaps universally shows the dis- 
tinctive peculiarities of the above named coast. The 
changes in all places are sudden and abrupt, changing 
from the peculiar soil and character of the prairies, to 
that of the coast, which is sterile, in some places almost 

pure silicia; or of alluvial formation along the rivers, 





swamps and marshes, differing in fertility, according to 
the pertions in which silicia and vegetable matter ar > 


mixed in their composition.—This tract of country is 
from one hundred to one hundred and thirty miles wide, 
perhaps more. 

In speaking of the prairies, the rock formation claims 
particular attention. It is uniformly found below the 
prairie soil, at various depths, ranging from ten to fifteen 
feet, and sometimes projects above the ground. This 
rock is generally known by the name of rotten limestone: 
when removed for several feet on the top, and exposed to 
the action of the atmosphere for some time, it assumes a 
beautiful white color.—In its soft state it is easily quarri- 
ed, and blocks of almost any dimensions can be procured. 
It has been dressed by plains and other instruments, and 
used in building chimnies; some of which have stood 
twelve or fifteen years without injury or decay. A sum- 
mer’s seasoning is requisite to fit it for building. ‘This 
rock has been penetrated by boaring to depths varying 
from one hundred to five hundred and fifty feet; after the 
first six or seven feet, it is a biuecish or gray color, but 
still soft. except in a few instances, where flint strata of 
a foot thick or more have been met with. On perforating 
the rock, a full supply of good water is always obtained, 
which uniformly flows over the top. 1 have heard of no 
constant running stream of water over this rock, except 
one in Pickens county, near the lower line. ‘The superin- 
cumbent earth is for a few feet composed principally of 
stiff clay, of a whitish color; then comes the mould or 
soil, which is very black—in wet weather it is extremely 
miry and stiff, and in dry, very hard and compact. 

Shells, such as the oyster, muscle, periwincle, and 
some other kinds, are found in great quantities through- 
out almost all the prairies of Alabama and Mississippi; 
the first named being the most numerous, mixed in every 
proportion with the others. The oyster shells are per- 
fectly similar to those now obtained from the oyster banks 
onthe shores of the Atlantic. The largest beds of shells 
in the open prairies seer to occupy rather elevated but 
not the highest places. they have probably been removed 
from the more elevated situations by torrents of rain. It 
may be that the lowest places never contained any shells; 
or if they did, as vegetable matter accumulates in greater 
quantities in low situations, they may have been thus 
covered. In some instances J] believe they have been 
found in such places, severa} feet below the surface.— 
They are not found in very large quantities in the timber- 
ed prairies ; and indeed, so far as I have observed, wher- 
ever the shells are numerous, vegetation is not so luxu- 
riant as where there is a proper admixture of the decom- 
posed or composing shells and vegetable matter. 

The shells and other decomposing materials appear to 
have given a peculiar character to the prairie soil, which 
causes it to adhere so strongly to the legs of horses and 
to the wheels of carriages as to remain several days in 
traveling, unless washed or beaten off. Yet, when well 
broken up, at the proper season, and regularly ploughed, 
it remains quite mellow, producing corn and cotton equal 
to the best alliigial bottoms, with, so far as it has been 
tried, increased fertility , although from the compact na- 
ture of the rock beneath, and the tenacity with which it 
retains moisture, crops are injured sometimes by rains, but 
seldom by drought. 

There being no opening or fissures, except above the 
rock, by which to convey the water directly to the chan- 
nel of creeks and rivers, there are consequently no reser- 
voirs tocontain supplies for fountains and springs. Inthe 
winter and spring seasons the streams overflow and the 
land is literally submerged. In the summer and autumn 
neither springs or wells are to be found, except below the 
rock; yet notwithstanding this scarcity of water, there is 
seldom a lack of moisture for the purpose of vegetation. 
And at times when the drought is such as to produce 
fissures two or three inches wide and as many feet deep, 
the earth will be found quite moist at the depth of two or 
three inches. - 

As an evidence of the general moisture of the prairie 
soi], below the surface, it may be remarked, that craw- 
fishes are so very numerous in some situations as to prove 
very distructive to young corn, cotton, and other tender 
plants. After nightfall they issue from their holes or 
dens and commence their devastations. Their holes are 


of considerable depth, suppossed to reach to the rock for- 
mation, a distance of from ten to fifteen feet: and on the 








U five or six inches high are erected. The crawfish is of 


surface of the ground regular and well built mud walls, 


the crustaceous class, perhaps differing but shightly, ex- 
cept in size, from the sea lobster. Their nocturnal per- 
egrinations show that they differ at least in their habits, 
from the common crawfish found in our brooks. 

Much of the soil is sterile, presenting low hills on 
which there is no timber; in other places, a small and 
stinted growth, such as black-jack and pest oak. In some 
places there are considerable hills, having a thin stratum 
of excellent vegetable mould, covered with timber indi- 
cating a good svil ; but from the close texture of the sub- 
stratum, it is liable to be washed away, which has been 
the case in Washington and Clarke counties. In those 
counties, | am informed, the rock projects more than in 
any other part of the prairies, and there are cliffs fifteen 
or twenty feet high. 

There are open prairies of every size from one hundred 
to one thousand or twelve hundred acres, mixed and inter- 
spersed in every form and mode with timbered land of all 
kinds; some producing only black-jack and post-oak not 
exceeding fifteen or twenty feet in height ; others again 
covered with the most majestic oak, poplar, elm, hickory, 
walnut, pecaun, hackberry, grapevine, and cane, equal 
in size and beauty, I understand, to similar kinds in the 
Mississippi alluvions. 

The extent of this country may not be unimportant.— 
I am informed that traces of prairie soil may be seen in 
Georgia, perhaps as far east as Milledgeville. It is in- 
deed said to exist in North Carolina ; but of this I have 
not evidence such as to warrant the assertion. That it 
stretches nearly five hundred miles eastward from the 
vicinity of Mississippi, on the west almost to Milledge- 
ville, there is no doubt; and if its extends, as is said to 
be the fact, to North Carolina, it reaches four hundred or 
five hundred miles farther, being, perhaps, nine hundred 
or one thousand miles long, and from forty to sixty in 
breadth. 

That the prairies were once the boundary of the Atlan- 
tic is evident. 1. From the fact, that on both sides, they 
exhibit the indented and irregular appearance of a coast, 
uniformily stretching up the large water courses ; and, in 
general, the sandy Jow country stretches in a correspond- 
ing degree up the rivers into the prairies; but except it 
is more or less alluvial, is unlike the prairies. 2, They 
are nearly or quite parallel to the present shore. 3, 
The great quantity of sea shells, found scattered on so 
large a tract of country, very little of which is within one 
hundred miles of the sea coast, support the opinion now 
advanced. The idea of their having been carried thither 
by actions of winds or tides, is precluded by the fact, 
that in that case, they must have been raised three or four 
hundred feet, and, I presume, in no place less than one 
hundred above the level of the Gulf of Mexico. 

That the change was the effect of earthquakes, is evident 
from the appearance of the Mississippi. ‘The “ father of 
rivers’? bears strong marks, that long before the earth- 
quakes of 1811-12, its course had been altered by some pow- 
erful convulsicn of nature; for its mighty current runs 
strongly against the seven bluffs below its junction with 
the Uhio, (except at St Francisville,) seeming still to con- 
tend for its ancient channel. ‘The prairies themselves 
afford strong proof of this position ; for, in many places, 
they present the appearance of having been lifted up, 
and they are in fact, considerably higher that the sur- 
rounding country. Much of the country of which I am 
speaking, besides the prairies, has that peculiar undula- 
ting appearance which corresponds with the expansive 
heavings of earthquakes. 

To this theory an objection, at least, may be raised.— 
Why is it that aquatic remains are not found between the 
prairies and the ocean! It may be replied that the ma- 
rine exuvie in the low country have long since been de- 
composed, while the shells in the prairies have remained 
in some instances, entire, for the want of suitable agents 
to act upon them; indeed the prairies themselves illus- 
trate this observation, for in all places where vegetable 
matter in considerable quantities has been brought to act, 
the shells are rapidly decomposing or have nearly passed 
through this process, and the vegetables have, in conse- 
quence obtained a Juxuriant growth. While on the other 
hand, in situations where shells are found in nearly their 
original state, it is readily perceived that the mass of 
actually decomposing materials, (except a partial influ- 
ence of air and water,) is in small proportion to the whole 








accumulation. 
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The prairies present ® more lovely and faseinating pros- 
pect in the spring and summer, than the liveliest imagi- 
nation can picture. They are then clothed in the richest 
livery of those seasons— 


«Plains immense, and interminable meads, 

Lie streteh'd before-—where the wandering eye, 
Unfix'd is in a verdant ocean lost. 

Another flora there, of bolder hues, 

And richer sweets beyond our garden’s pride, 

Plays o'er the fields, and showers with sudden hand, 
Exuberant spring.” 





Herds of cattle and flocks of sheep, are seen in the 
distance, cropping the fresh grass, or wandering at pleas- | 
ure over the flowery region.—Yet the absence of large 
trees, is amply repaid by the rich garniture of grass, flow- 
ers and shrubbery. The odors of the wild rose, haw-| 
thorn &c. load the summer's breeze with the most deli-| 
cious perfumes.—During the hottest and most sultry wea- | 
ther, when in other places, every thing is drooping and | 
withering from excessive heat, a cool breeze is * ever on 
the wing.” This is owing to the elevation of the prairies 
and the absence of timber. 

During my last visit to the prairies, I found a substance 
existing in considerable quantities, resembling the coral, 
or some of the zoophytic families. It is nearly as hard 
as a flint rock. Some mouths back, I saw in the posses- 
sion of a gentleman, several very interesting prairie spe- 
cimens. ‘T'hey were said to be Shark’s teeth, fiom an inch 
to an inch and a half in length, slender and very sharp.— 
Among them are also species of the vertebra of fishes. 
They were procured in a section of the prairies which I 
have never visited; which abound in specimens of the 
kind just mentioned, in the most interesting portion of 
this singularcountry. | 

It is a well established fact, that the earth and sea have 
undergone frequent and violent revolutions: and that the 
change that left the prairies dry is the most recent, is 
evident from the perfect state which shells, &c. are now 
found in,and from the fact that vegetacion in many places, 
has made slow progress. ‘The nature of the soil indi- 
cates some ingredient adverse to many kinds of plants. 
But it is evidently fast changing, and it is not unlikely, 
that in the course of time, it will entirely lose its distine- 
tive character and become perfectly amalgamated with 
vegetable matter. ‘The process of decomposition and re- 
production is rapidly going on in most places, and at eve- 
"y successive crop of plants, more matter is added, for| 
the final accomplishment of the great change. It would 











iihas been lashing Civis, either in the local newspaper, or 


| Ifow easy it is to know a man who was twenty about the 
\jyear 103! 
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evil—a vietory (which is only another word for a certain 
kind of loss,) a defeat (which is a double loss,) a grand 
discovery in science, the opening of a railway, the mak- 
ing of a new law, or the breaking of an old one. Such 
as itis, it seems the most consequential affair in the 
world at the time, and men wonder so much at it, that to 
see even inanimate nature keep its countenance on the 
subject, appears to them as not exactly what was to have 
been expected. 

The same phenomenon is observable in confined pro- 
vincial circles. You happen to drop into some part of the 
country, and suddenly find society convulsed with a topic 
which you never before heard of, and in which you sce not 
|the least importance. Perhaps the races are to happen 
next week, or happened last week. Perhaps a country 
gentleman has just come of age, or is married, and noth- 
ing is thought of but tar-barrels for the tops of hills, and 
beer-barrels for the bottoms of them. Possibly alady has 
just jilted a gentleman, or a gentleman a lady; or Vindex 


on the actual body in the public strect. Whatever be the 
matter, it is for the time a thing of absorbing and exclu- 
sive interest, and you find there is to be no cornfort unless 
;you also throw yourself into it. "ew people can stand on 
the brink of a crowd and keep altogether free from the 
feeling taat animates it. As well think to stand by a 
fire, and not get warm. Your friends are accordingly 
surprised, on your return to a metropolitan situation, to 
find that you are as full of sir Somebody’s marriage, or 
the controversy on the Kennaquhair police, as if you had 
never lived any where else than in Kennayuhair all your 
days. 

It is a curious circumstance that almost all men, what- 
ever be their years, are affected more or less, in character 
and tone, and even in external aspect, by the ideas which 
were prevalent in the time of their youth. It would ap- 
pear as if young people entered the world in a soft and 
plastic state, and, hardening afterwards as they cooled, 
retained the impressions which had at first been made up- 
onthem. ‘The time for taking in ideas, and improving 
the mind, and extending the views, seems not to extend 
past forty years at the very utmost, and more generally 
perhaps to lie within thirty: afterthat, men close up their 
shells like oysters, and remain forever impenetrable. 





He has still a lingering fondness for the vo- 
juminous cambric handkerchiet, the broad-cut clothes, and 
the stocking pantaloons of that period. Stocks, and trim 


be an oe subject . inquiry whether the woodiands || oxnressive coats, and strapped trousers, have all come in 
are not — y encroac ung _ naked places; and if|| since then; but he would as soon think of flying in the air 

, > el . 2 > , li . ° . . . . 
80, it would show at once that the prairies are by natural | as of adopting such gear. Quite as certain is he to exhi- 











operations, slowly losing their peculiarities. 

Postscript.—A gentleman from Clark county, Alabama, 
states, that on his plantation are parts of the back bone 
of some animal from eight to ten inches long, and pro- 
portionally large in circumference—some still held togeth- 
er by the cartilaginous ligatures. Many of the early set- 
tlers used them instead of andirons. ‘There is no canal 
for the spinal marrow. An early settler informed him, 
that he had seen an entire skeleton, on the surface of the 
earth; it was of enormous dimensions, longer as is re- 
ported, than the largest whale.—Professor Silliman’s 
Journal, 





IDEAS ABOUT IDEAS. 

Every age, as well as every man, has a hobby idea 
There is a certain stock of enthusiasm and application 
which both natiens and individuals have to bestow upon 
any abstract subject that falls in their way over and above 
what is necessary for the carrying on of their own proper 
business. Even asa shopkeeper snatches a quarter of an 
hourin the day from his routine of duties for the conside- 
ration of public affairs over a newspaper, so does a nation, 
besides keeping all its ordinary stated basiness in motion, 
devote something of itself to a certain no-matter-what, 
which it worries, and wrangles upon, and seems to think 
the most important thing on earth, till behold something 
else has come in its place, and the flower of to-day be- 
comes the weed of to-morrow. Some thirty years ago, 
we had galvanism and vaccination; twenty years since. 
we had the kaleidoscope. In 1817,there was a good deal 


of talk about the spots on the sun, and sir Hudson Lowe. | 
A few years later, nothing was spoken of but the North-| 


west passage, and what was to be expected from Mr. 
Canning. Next we had Edward Irving and the great 
commercial embarrassments, and latterly Burke, the cho- 
Jera and reform. Throughout all these changes of tune 
in the public mind, the march of intellect and the dis- 
tress of the country have gone on in an under tone, like 
a continuous base « rthe drone of a bagpipe; and still there 
is not an end of them. Were we to look a little closer, 
we should find that many other things, of less note. have 
occupied a large share of public attention during the same 
epace of time, and passed on in close and rapid succes- 
sion. During the reign of the topic, men speak of noth- 
ing else, and it might be supposed that they never would 


speak of any thing elge. ‘'he newspapers put it into} 


their leading columns, and try to make the most of it. 
No matter whether it be a thing pregnant with good or 


| bit all the mental modes of the year in question. Knowl- 
edge has been extended, and new maxims have conse- 
quently been adopted, since then; morals have also been 
improved, and more delicacy introduced into written and 
spoken discourse; the views and sympathies of the en- 
lightened part of the race have been brightened and dif- 
fused as much beyond what they were in 1803, as the Nile 
in flood is extended beyond the Nile in its bed. But yet 
the youth of 1803 is much the same as he was then and 
for ten or fifteen years later. He has not taken in a single 
new idea—he has not opened his heart to one emotion—tor 
lat least a dozen years. Every thing that has been thought 
jand felt, and ascertained during that time, is lost npon 
him. He has made up his mind then upon every thing; 
he had packed it, and strapped it, and dieposed of it; and 
he no more can endure to open it for the admission of a 
new idea, than a carrier who has placed a parcel in the 
| centre of his cart could endure to take off half his load, 

and undo all the tyings of the said parcel, in order to put 
in some additional trifle. It is possible to make some- 
thing of young men.—Catch the human b@jng early, and 
you may knock a few ideas into him. t with oid or 
oldish men the matter is perfectly hopeless. No doubt 
there are exceptions; but it is the general rule we speak of 
as every body will perceive. Bring, then, the most bare- 
faced abvious evidence, use the most unanswerable and 
lirretragable arguments, with old men, and you find it all 
pee. The abuity to understand is not the question— 
Ithey wiéi not understand. Remember, there is such a 
thing as not daring to be convinced; there is such a thin 











7 
as furdidding one’s self to be convinced; there is such a 
! thing as maintaining notions only because they have been 
ijand are ours, and r jecting others because they are es- 
poused by persons we despise or do not like. The reason 
\;is not the ruler of this matter so much as the feelings. 
|| Thus old people are apt to repudiate new ideas merely 
|| because they are new. “It may be all very true, but 1 
jj have never been accustomed to think so. I have lived 
| comfortably all my life with my old ideas, and so 1 will 
!} live still.—These new fangled opinions and discoveries— 
iI really don’t know about them. I wish they may stand 
'Ithe test as long asthe old.” And he concludes with a 
|| jest about the march of intellect. Then, there isa juste- 
|| mnidic win ordinary thinking as well asin other things, 
Even when disposed to allow the force of certain ideas 
formerly unknown to us, we are apt to think it very fair 
if we permit ourselves to concede half. We keep a 
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lor from sume other timid and senseless motive, and tel] 
the advocate of truth, ‘*Well, well, I allow that much of 
what you say is true—but—but—you go a greut deal tog 
far.” ‘The fact is, an old man looks upon o1e who offers 
him new ideas asa kind of robber, as one who aims at de. 
priving him of his own real children, and substituting 
|mere elves or goblins in their place. Aladdin could not 
j}have a greater horrcr for the magician who came offering 
inew lamps for old ones. He would rather, at any time. 
have his pocket picked, than to be stripped of a fleecy old 
prejudice, in which he has got thoroughly warin, and 
which, however opposite to modern fashions, suits so 
well, as he thinks, to “*my time of life.” 
It is this fixing of ideas in particular intellects, to 
the exclusion of a!] subsequent ones, that forms the graad 
bar to the progress of social improvement. If ell the 
world and love were young, as Marlowe sings, or at least 
al] the world, the advance of the race, in both moral and 
intellectual greatness, would be a comparatively easy 
matter. But unfortunately, we are of a variety of ages, 
and the men of cach decade have their appropriate sets 
of feelings and notions, which no one will change for an 
other. ‘Though a burst of light, such as never before fe] 
at once from the day-spring*of the human mind, were to 
come upon us at this moment, it would only avail in gene- 
ral with the young men, and not take full effect till all 
the present young had become old, and all who are now 
old had retired from the field. —Ediaburgh Journal. 


HIGHLAND MARY. 


The parents of Burns’ Highland Mary lived in Green. 
lock, and she crossed the frith of Clyd2 to visit some re- 
| lations in Cowal, previous to her merriage. Herfather wes 

a mariner, had twosons, Archibald and Robert ; and ba- 

sides Mary, a daughter, named Anne, who married James 

Anderson, a stone-mason. All these individuals are now 

dead: Mary was not outlived by her father and brothers: 

her mother died in great poverty in 1828, The represen- 

tatives of Highland Mary, therefore, now consist of An- 

derson’s children—two sons and two daughters. Mary, it 
appears, was not hurried to the grave immediately after 

her return from Cowal; and she lived several weeks with 

her father, and every week received a letter from her lov- 
er. The circumstance of agirl inher humble condition re- 
ceiving a letter weckly excited the curiosity of the neigh- 
bors; tlhe secret was carefully hunted out and one of the 

gossips informed her father and mother that Mary was in 
the habit of receiving letters from a person named Burns, 
who was known to be a strange character, and a great 
scoffer at women. Mary was questioned on the subject 
and admitted the correspondence, laughing heartily at the 
description of her lover, whoge scotling, she said, she was 
ready to trust te. After this, Mary was allowed to receive 
her letters openly! one of thein, it appears, contained the 
song of “The Highland Lassie, O;” for her mother got 
it by heart from the poet's correspondence, and, in her 
declining years, soothed her grand-children with strains 
which recorded the charms of her favorite daughter. It 
is to be regretted that none of these letters are now in ex- 
istence. After Mary’s death, her father disliked all allu- 
sion to heror to her lover; and when Burns wrote a mov- 
ing letter, requesting some memorial of her he loved so 
dearly, the stern old man neither answerd it, nor allowed 
any one to speak about itin his presence. His grand chil- 
dren can sing some scraps of the scngs he wrote in praise 
of their aunt ;and these. save the bible presented to her 
by the poet, are all that the relatives of Highland Mary 
have to bear testimony of thelove that was between her 
and Burns. Before the “last farewell,’ commamorated in 
the song of * Highland Mary,” the lovers plighted mutual 
faith, and, exchanging Bibles, stood witharunaing stream 
between, and, lifting up its waters in their hands, vowed 
love while the woods of Montgomery grew and its waters 
ran. The spot where this took place is still pointed out. 
Mary’s Bible was of the commonest kind and consisted of 
one volume only-that of Burns was elegantly bound, and 
consisted of two volumes. In the first volune he had writ- 
ten —** And ye shall not swear by my name falsely—Tam 
i Lord. Levit. chap. xix., v. 12.” In the second— 
Thon shalt not forswear thyself, but shalt perform unto 
i;tie Lord thine oath, St. Math., chap. .. v., 33!” 











i ord 3 0: ; and on 
the blank loaf of both volumes, **Robert Burns, Moss- 

. op. + eee * ns : ° a 
giel.” By the death of Mary this Bible came into the 
possession of her mother who, about twelve 
€ 


years ago, 
ave it to her only surviving daughter. Mary Anderson. 
rhe circumstance of its being in two volumes seemed, at 
one period, tothreaten its dismemberment, for, upwards of 
earssince, Mrs. Anderson presented a volume to each 
r two daughters; but onthe approaching marriage of 
these two females sometime afterwards, her eldest ‘son 
| Williara Anderson, a mason in Renton, prevailed upon 
| each of his sisters to dispose of it; and tle volumes once more 
junited, now remain incustody of the senior nephew of 
| Highland Mary. The sacred verses we have quoted above 
jremain in the bold, distinct hand-writing of the poet; but 
his signature, on the opposite leaves, isalmost Wholly ob- 
liberated. In the first volume, a masonick emblem, drawn 
by Burns, below his signature, is in complete preservation. 





li moiety of the ancient error, from a wish to be quite safe 





| Mr, William Anderson is also possesseed of a pretty large 
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. . , x re shich 
} f his aunt Highland Mary’s hair, a portion of w 
epost to us, Ss a relick of the bard’s first love.— 
Cunningham’s Edition of Burns. 





CUNIGUNDA AND HER LOVERS. 

Mr. Russell, in describing the Schneehoppe, s high 
mountain in Silesia, introduces the following story: 

On a scanty and bold projection of the rock, stand the 
ruins of the Keinhaust, so separated on all sides from the 
body of the mountain by precipitous dells, except w here 
a narrow ledge on the south connects it with the hill, that 
the rising of a single drawbridge must have rendered it 
utterly inaccessible. Enough of the oe wall still na 
mains to preserve the memory of the fair Cunigune 2, 
equally celebrated for her charms and her cruclty. _She 
was the daughter and heiress ot the Jord of the Kein- 
haust, and the most blooming of Silesian beauties. Her 
wealth and charms attracted crowds ot knightly wooers 
to her father’s castte; but the maiden, like another Camilla, 
was entirely devoted to the boisterous exercise of the 
chase, in which she excelled many of her suitors; she 
would listen to no tale of love, and dreaded marriage as 
she did a prison. At length, to free herself from all im- 
portunities, she made a sclemn vow never to give her hand 
but to the knight who should ride round the castle on the 
outer walk. ow this wall was not only too narrow to 

ish a secure or pleasing promenade in any circumstan- 








the very brink of hideous precipices, and in one place, 
hang over a frightful abyss, which bears to this eer te 
nameof hell. ‘The number of the lady’s woocrs rapidly di- 
minished. The more prudent wisely considered that 
the prize was net worth the risk; the vain proposed thein- 
selves for the trial, in the hope that their presence would 
mollify Cunigunda’s heart, and procure a dispensation from 
the hard condition: but the mountain beauty was proof a- 
gainst all arts, and when the moment of danger came, 
the courage of the suitor generally gave way. iistory 
has not yet recorded the number of those who actually 
rande the attempt; it is only certain that every one of 
them broke his neck, (as he well ceserved,) and the lady 
lived in her wild and virgin independence. At length a 
young and handsome knight mace his appearance at the 
castlerate, and requested to be admitted to tlie presence of 
its mistress, that he might try his fortune. Cunigunda re- 
ceived him, and her hour was come; his manly beauty, the 
courtesy of his behavior, and his noble spirit, made her 
repent, for the first time, of the price which she had set 
upon her hand. Having received, in presence of ithe in- 
mate of the castle, her promise to become his bride if he 








tion, on examining the spot myself, I found the edges of 
the trench deeply indented with numerous vestiges, as if 
the other elephants had stationed themselves on either 
side, some of them kneeling, and others on their feet, and 
had thus, by united efforts, hoisted their unlucky brother 
out of the pit.” 


Reat HEROISsM.—A young female, the offspring of poor 
parents, had been left an orphan at anearly age. Mrs. 8., 
a lady known to her mother, took compassion upon the 
child, and received her into her house; and gave her plain 
but useful education; so that she was soon capable of be- 
coming her heusekeeper. ‘This beneficent lady was far 
from rich. yet she devoted herself to the improvement of 
\the condition of her poorer neighbors. She formed the 
| plan of establishing a school for female children, and be- 
;gan to save a part of her smal] income for that purpose. 

Whilst occupied with this intention, she was seized with 
a dangerous illness—she felt that her end was near, and 
she lamented to her young attendant, that the design she 
had formed would now tail—that she should die—and 
there would be no instruction atiorded the poor children. 
Her words proved true; she died—and with her apparent- 
ly terminated this fondly cherished plan. We will not 
dwell on the grief of this poor young woman, thus sudden- 
ly deprived of her early friend. Better thoughts than 
those of lamentation occurred to her mind, and raised her 
above the consideration of self. She left the village, and 
entered intoa new service—where, by the continued prac- 
tice of the most rigid economy, she succeeded at the end 
of three years in acquiring the sum necessary to found 
the school her former mistress had been so anxious to es- 
tablish. The circumstance here narrated, took place in 
France, where less money was requisite for such an un- 
dertaking than would be required in England. Fifty 
crowns was the sum amassed by this heroic girl, through 
the means of industry and the practice of self-denial. 
She wrote to the clergyman of the village, enclosing her 
little savings, begging him to carry into execution the 
wishes of her deceased mistress, (with whom he had been 
acquiinted,) adding that she had reserved nothing to de- 
fray the expenses of her journcy.—Wadame De Geulis. 





Lvck.—One man sucks an orange and is choaked by a 
pip, another swallows a penknife and lives; one runs a 
thorn into his hand, and no skill can save him, another 
has the shaft of a gig passed completely through his body, 
and recovers; one is overturned on a smooth common and 
breaks his neck, another is tossed out of a gig over Brigh- 
ton cliff, and survives; one walks out a windy day, and 
meets his death by a brickbat, another is blown up in the 

















returned in safety froin the trial, he rode forth to the wall 
accompanied by the tears and wishes ofthe repentant bene 
ty. Ina short time, a shout from the menials announced 
that the adventure had been achieved; and Cunigunda, ex- 
ulting that she was conquered, hastened into the court, 
which the triumphant knight was just entering, to incet 
his ardent caresses. But the knight stood aloof, gloomy 
and severe. ‘I canclaim you,” said he, * but I am come, 
and [ have risked my life, not to Win your hand, but to 
humble your pride, and punish your barbarity;” and there- 
upon he read a harsh lecture on the eruelty and arrogance 
of her conduct towards her suitors, ‘The spirit of chival- 
ry weeps at recording, that he finished his oracle by giv- 
ing the astonished beauty a box on the ear, sprang on his 
caddle, and galloped forth from the gate. It was the 
Landgrave Albert, of Theringia, already a married man, | 
and who had long trained his favorite steed to this perilou: 
exercise. ‘She memory of the ulterior fate of Cunigunda 
has not survived. 





air, like Lord Hutton, inGuernsy Castle, and comes down 
uninjured. ‘he escape of this nobleman was indeed a 
miracle. An explosion of gunpowder, which killed his 
mother, his wife, some of his children, and many other 
persons, and blew up the whole fabric of the castle, land- 
ed him and his bed on a wali, overhanging a tremendous 
precipice. Perceiving the mighty disorder, he was going 
to step out of his bed to know what the matter was, which, 
if he had done, he would have been irrecoverably lost; 
but, in the instant of his moving, a flash of lightning 
cameand showed him the precipice, whereupon he lay 
still tilf the people came and took him down. 


Hiow To stern? comrorTaRLY.—Man is more the child 
of habit than any other creature, and the study of it is 
curious and interesting. 1! know a man, Adam Neil, who 
went into Edinburgh as an apprentice to an apothecary; 
and his circumstances compelling him to take the cheap- 
est lodgings he could get, he took a room above a smith’s 





DESULTORY PARAGRAPHS. 

SaGACITY OF THE ELEPHANT.— ‘A few cays before 
wy arrival at Enon,” saves the author of VYrican Sketches, 
“4 troop of elephants came down one dark and rainy 
night close to the outskirts of the village. Yhe mission- 
aries heard them bellowing and making an extraordinary 
noise for a long time ct the upper end of the orchard; but 
knowing well how dangerous it is to encounter these ani- 
mals in the night, they kept close within their houses till 
day-break. Next morning, on examining the spot where 
they had heard the elephants, they discovered the cause 
of this nocturnal uproar. There was at this spot a ditch 
or trench, about five or six feet in width, and twelve in 
depth, Which the industrious missionaries had recently cut} 
iurough the bank of the river, on purpose to lead out the | 
water to irrigate some part of their garden, and to drive a} 
corn-mill. Into this trench, which was still unfinished, and 
without water, one of the elephants had evidently fallen,} 
for the marks of his feet were distinctly visible at the bot-! 











tom, as well as the impress of his huge body on its sides.| 
How he had got in it was easy to imagine, but how, an. 
ing once in, he had ever contrived to get out agaia, was 
the marvel. By his own unaided efforts it seemed a] most 
impossible for such an animal to have extricated himself. 
Could his comrades, then, have assisted him? There ap- 
peared littleWoubt thty had; though by what means, un- 
less by pulljng him up with their trunks, it would mot be 
easy to conjecture. And in corroboration of this sup post- 
ao 


which ro other person would take, at two shillings a week; 
|but what with the continual pelting on the smithy, and 
ithe roar of the bellows and lire, poor Neil cold get no 
|sleep, nor, gghen his landlady or any other body entered 
ithe room, ha™a word they said; and in consequence, he 
got a habit of speaking so loud, that even in the shop his 
voice was heard through all the street. Every night and 
jevery morning poor Neil cursed that smithy, and his 
greatest ambition on carth was to be enabled to change 
his lodgings. He got at length a superior situation, and 
the first thing he did was to change his lodgings, and take 
two elegant rooms in Richmond place, after having occu- 
pied his old room for eleven years. But the eternal clink 
of thesmithy was wanting, and not one wink could Adam 
Neil sleep in his new lodgings. For seven nights he de- 
clared, in my hearing, that he did not sleep seven minutes. 
{Ie said he sometimes prayed and sometimes swore unto 
himself, but sleep had utterly departed from his eyes—so 
that on the eighth day he was obliged to go and beg his 
old lodgings back again, and there he stillremained when 
I knew him, a rich, hearty, jovial, loud speaking old fel- 


j| low.—Secrmons by the Ettrick Shepherd. 


VALLEY OF BUTTERrLITs.—Letween six and seven 0’- 
clock, A. M. we continued our route through woods and 
large open patches of ground, and at about eleven in the 
forenoon, arrived at the borders of a deep glen, more wild, 
romantic, and picturesque than can be conceived. It is 
enclosed and overhung on all sides by trees of amazing 
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as the abode of genii and fairies; every thing to render it 
grand, melancholy and venerable; and the glen only wants 
an old dilapidated castle, a rock with a cave in it, or some- 
thing of the kind, to render it the most interesting place 
in the universe. ‘There was one beautiful sight, which 
we would not omit mentioning for the world; it was that 
of an incredible number of butterflies, fluttering about us 
like a swarm of bees; they had chosen this, no doubt, as 
a place of refuge against the fury of the elements. They 
were variegated by the most brilliant tints and colorings 
imaginable; the wings of some were of a shining green, 
edged and sprinkled with gold; others of a sky blueand 
silver; others of purple and gold, delightfully blending 
into each other, and the wings of some were like dark 
velvet trimmed with lace.—Lander’s travels, 





Economy.—Mere parsimony is not economy. It is se- 
parable in theory from it; and in fact it may, or it may 
not, be a part of economy, according to circumstances. 
Expense, and great expense, may be an essential part in 
true economy. If parsimony were to be considered as 
one of the kinds of that virtue, there is, however, another 
and a higher economy.—Economy is a distributive virtue, 
and consists not in saving, but in selection. Parsimony 
requires no providence, no sagacity, no powers of combi- 
nation, no comparison, no judgment. Mere instinct of the 
noblest kind, may produce this false economy in perfection. 
The other economy has larger views. It demands a dis- 
criminating judgment, and a firm, sagacious mind. It 
shuts one door to impudent importunity, only to open 
another, anda wider, tounpresuming merit. If none but 
meritorious service or real talent were to be rewarded, 
this nation has not wantea, and this nation will not want, 
the means of rewarding all the service it ever will re- 
ceive, and encouraging all the merit it ever will produce. 
No state, since the foundation of society, has been im- 
poverished by that species of profusion. 


STUDY INDISPENSADLE TO GREATNESS.—It is a fact 
well worthy the attention of young men, who have the 
misfortune to consider themselves as great geniuses, that 
nearly all the master spirits of the British parliament have 
been distinguished as scholars, before they became emi- 
nent as statesmen. If Sheridan is urged as an exception 
let it be remarked that only one Sheridan has ever been 
heard on the floor of St. Stephen’s; and that the splendid 
and terrible assailant of Warren Hastings, sunk at last 
into a mere writer of comedies, and manager of a play 
house. Chatham, and Pitt, and Fox, and Burke, and 





Canning, and Brougham, with many others, whose names 
shine with a lustre only a little inferior to those above 
mentioned, were distinguished for their classical attain- 
ment. ‘They laid the foundation of their future greatness 
in the cloisters of the university. Since the world began, 
genius has accomplished not hing without industry; and no 
error can be more fatal to the young aspirant after dis- 
tinction and usefulness than that indolent self-complacen- 


cy which rests on the supposed possession of exalted ge- 
nius. 





.Tnemistocurs.—As Themistocles was leading the for- 
ces of Athens against the Persians, he met some cocks 
fighting; on which he commanded his army to halt, and 
thus addressed them.—*‘*Fellow soldiers. observe these 
animals; they do not assail each other for the sake of 
their country, nor for their paternal gods, nor for the se- 
pulehres of their heroic ancestors, nor for glory, nor for 
liberty, nor for children, but for mastery. How then 
ought you to fight, who have all these things to contend 
for!” This homely but apt speech is said to have had a 
powerful effect in animating the Athenians to victory;— 
and in order to perpetuate the memory of the incident, a 
law was afterwards passed, that “there should be a pub- 
lic cock-match on the stage every year.” An 


—J 


k- : d hence, 
says A‘lian, arose the pastime of cock-fighting, 


APPROACH OF DEATIT DESCRIBED BY A SAILOR.—The 
quiet but expressive language of sailors is well represent- 
ed by Smollett, in the sea scenes of his novels. Thus in 
Roderick Random, when a pestilence prevailed on board 
the Thunder man of war, a sailor came to the surgeon’s 
mate, a Welchman, to get a prescription for a brother 
sailor. 

“Ts he tead or livé?”’ asked the Welchman. 

**Dead!” replied Jack; “if he was dead, he would have 
no occasion for doctor’s stuff. No, thank God, death ha’nt 
as yet boarded him, but they have been yard arm and yard 
arm these three glasses,” 

*‘Are his eyes open!” continued the mate. 

“His starboard eye,” said the sailor, “is open, but fast 
jammed in his head; and the haulyards of his under jaw 
have given way.” 

Doctor Bird, the author of that most excellect Roman 
tragedy, the Gladiator, and several other dramas of sin- 
gular merit, is now pursuing his literary career in Eng- 
land. He left Philadelphia about three months since, for 
London, whither he has been invited by the prospect held 
open to him of greater pecuniary advantage from his lite- 





height and dimensions, which bide it in deep shadow. 
Fancy might picture a spot so silent and solemn as this, 











rary pursuits than he could expect to realise by remain- 
ing in this country, since by residing inf England. heamay 
enjoy the benefit of a copyrght in both countries. We 
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understand that he took with him, nearly ready for pub- 
lication, a prose romance, founded on certain incidents in 
the history of Mexico, which those who have had an op- 
portunity to peruse in manuscript, speak of in the high- 
est terms. This work, it is expected, will be published 
contemporaneously in London and this country, and will 
probably appear early in autumn.—Evening Post. 


Error or TRAVELERS.—One great error of travelers 
is the belief, that while they are undergoing fatigue, they 
require more food than at any other time.—Nothing can 
be more fatal than this common mistake; the feverishness 
which attends fatigue deprives the stomach of its tone, 
and digestion is then a labor which it is unequal to per- 
form; the individual feels exhausted, and forces himself, 
“to support his etrength,” to eat what he loaths to look 
on. Ihave seen the bad effects of this vulgar error very 
frequently, and heard injudicious people press the weary 
to whet their appetites with spirits, when a few hours 
repose would have restored the system, and given a new 
tone to the stomach.—Madden’s Travels. 

The following amusing dialogue occurred between two 
sailors who happened to be on the military parade when 
the soldiers were at drill, going through the evolution of 
marking time—a military maneuver, by which the feet as 
well as the whole body of the person are kept in motion, 
presenting a similar appearance to that which they exhi- 
bit when they are actually marching. One observed the 
other watching the movements of the corps very atten- 
tively, his eyes fixed, and his arms akimbo; **W hat are 
you looking at!”’ he inquired. “Why, Jack,” replied his 
companion, “I’m thinking there must be a strong tide 
this morning.” “Why,” answered the fother. “Why, 
because these poor beggars have been pulling away this 
half hour, and hay’nt got an inch ahead yet.” 


AporicinaL cnaracter.—As an Indian was straying 
through a village onthe Kennebec, he passed a gentleman 
standing at his door, and begged a piece of tobacco. 
The person stepped back, and selected a generous piece, 
for which he received a gruff ‘tank you,’ and thought no 
more of the affair. ‘Three or four months afterwards, he 
was surprised at an Indian’s coming into the store, and 
presenting him with a beautiful miniature birch canoe, 
painted, and furnished with paddles to correspond, On 
asking the meaning of it he was told: ‘Indian no forget: 
you give me tobacco—me make this for you.’ This man’s 
gratitude for a trifling favor had led him to bestow more 
Jabor on his present than would have purchased him seve- 
ral pounds of his favorite fumigatory.— Boston Spectator. 


MoonuicnTt IN THE EAST.—it would be vain to at- 
tempt a description of the splendid scenery of oricntal 
moonlight. ‘The sky is not, as with us, an ebon concave 
gemmed with brilliants, but one calm expanse of sadden- 
ed blue, so soft that it seems to blend with the outline of 
the silver moon, and so bright as to form a scarcely distin- 
guished contrast with the twinkling stars. Every object 
was as distinct as in a northern twilight: the snowy sum- 
mit of the mountain, the long sweep of the valley, and 
the flashing current of the river. 





FEMALE BIOGRAPHY. 
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* MISS FLORA MACDONALD. 





BY JO. SEAWELL JONES. 





The romantic story of this celebrated heroine is not 
confined to Scotland, nor to the fortunes of the house of 
Stuart. The banks of the Cape Fear, in North Carolina, 
were for several years distinguished by her residence; 
and it is this circumstance which will link her name with 
the history of that state, almost as inseparably as it al- 
ready is with that of her own Scotland. 

The rebellions of Scotland had contributed to the popu- 


lation of the Cape Fear counties, long before the famous|| same cause, and to have exhorted her countrymen to ad- 


revolt of the Highland clans, under the chivalrous banner 
of Prince Charles Edward, in 1745, after which much of 
the nobility and gentry of the Stuart party sought a re- 


| Donald, and were entertained by the generosity and hos- 


the proprietor of Milton; but such seems to have been the 
estimation of her character, that she was beloved by eve- 
ry clan, rebellionists or not. . 

She-did not sez the prince Charles until after the battle 
of Culloden, when he was a wanderer, without a home, 
and without friends or adherents. His forces had been 
slaughtered and routed, and he himself driven to the hills 
and caves of his kingdom to find a hiding-place; and, at 
such a moment, Flora MacDonald adopted him and his 
cause. She disguised him in a female dress, and guided} 
him from island to island; and, after encounterirg every | 
hardship and every peril, put him :nto the way to escape 
to France, where he had friends on and around the, 
throne. 

Flora MacDonald was arrested, confined to prison, and 
after a year was released. and then carried into the court! 
society of London by lady Primrose, a jacobite lady, of; 
wealth and distinction. It is recorded that twenty coach-| 
les of the proudest names of the realin, stood at the door| 
of lady Primrosc, to pay their respects to the heroine of: 
the Scotch rebellion, only afew days ofter her release. A| 
chaise-and-four were fitted up to take her back to Scot-| 
land; and when she was consulted as to who should es. | 
cort her home. she selected her fellow-prisoner, General | 
Malcolm McLeod, who boasted that he **came to London; 
to be hanged, but rode back in a chaise-and-four with| 
Flora Mac Donald.” 

She afterwards married Kingsburg MacDonald, of; 
Kingsburg, the son of one of her old associates in the! 
perilous salvation of Prince Charles; and he, like all the 
highland gentlemen, Was encumbered with heavy obliga- 
tions, in the way of private debts, and still heavier oaths 
of fealty te the house of Hanover. In 1773, Doctor John- 
son and Mr. Boswell visited the house of Kingsburg Mac- 








pitality of the proprietor and his noble spouse. She was 
then a fine, genteel-looking woman, full of the enthusiasm 
of her early life; and as she was now the mistress of the} 
house in which both the fugitive prince and herself had 
been once entertained, by the father of her husband, she 
put the great living patriarch of English letters in the 
same bed in which her unfortunate prince had on that oc- 
casion slept. In the tour to the Hebrides, it is related 
that Kingsburg MacDonald was embarrassed in his pri- 
vate affairs, and contemplated a migration to America. 

I think it was in 1775, when she arrived in North Ca- 
rolina and settled at Cross Creek, the seat of the present 
town of Fayetteville. It was astormy period of our his- 
tory, and those who came among us at that time to seek 
peace and contentment were disappointed, for they met, 
at their very landing, civil and intestine war. The poli- 
cy of the royal governor, too, was to carry along with him 
the Highlanders, whom he represented as still liable to 
confiscation of estate for their former rebellion. The pru- 
dent emigrants were too recently from the bloody field of 
Culloden to run heedlessly into another war of extermi- 
nation. ‘They measured the strength of the English gov- 
ernment by their own experience, and seeing around them 
no prince of their own blood to lead them on to battle, 
they nearly to a man joined the royal standard. 

The truth is, the countrymen of Flora MacDonald 
|were incapable of appreciating the nature of our revolu- 
tion. They had come to North Carolina in quest of for- 
tune and undisturbed peace, and clung to the govern- 
}ment from a double sense of interest and of fear. The 
lsublime idea of an American empire, Was not within the 
lrange of their hopes or anticipations; but Scotland was 
again to be their home, when king George should have 
|forgotten their rebellion and fortune should again have re- 
|stored tothem wealth and importance, 
| Kingsburg MacDonald entered with much zeal into 
ithe cause of the royal government, and +: his kins- 











|man, General Donald MacDonald, in his nsive prep- 
‘arations for the famous battle of Moor’s @eek Flora 
| . . : ’ 
\too, is said to have embraced, with much enthusiasm, the 


jhere to their king. The settlement of Cross Creek was 
‘the metropolis of the Highlanders, and there they congre- 
igated to listen to the counsels of their aged chiefs.— 





fuge amidst the solitudes of our forests. ‘The fatal battle 


of Culloden annihilated the power and independence of|) Neills and the Campbells, were all represented there, in 


the highland “lairds;” and, in the year 1747, a colony of 


five thousand highlanders arrived, and settled on the 
banks of Cape Fear. They came originally from hard 
necessity, but, even up to this time, from ties of relation- 
ship, or the still deeper sympathy of mutual origin, the 
highland emigrants are prone to seek the sandy region ot 
their countrymen. He who cannot go to Scotland may 
penetrate into the counties of Cumberland, Moore, Rich- 
mond, Robeson, and indeed into nearly all the Cape Fear 
counties, where he will find even the Gaelic tongue, in all 
its native purity. 


Flora MacDonald was the daughter of MacDonald of|| house of Hanover; and now they are on the eve of a simi- 


Milton, in the island of South Uist; but her father having 
died during her infancy, and her mother having married 
MacDonald of Armadale, in Skye, an adherent of the 
government, she was thus endeared to both parties, the 
government and that of Prince Charles, the young pre- 
tender. Her more usual rosidence was with her brother, 


|The MacDonalds, the MacLeods, the Camerons,the Mac 


\\the person of some beloved and hereditary chieftain. 
! On the first of February, 1776, Donald MacDonald is- 
| 
1} 


sued a proclamation, calling upon all loyal Highlanders 
to join his standard at Cross Creek, and on that day fifteen 
| hundred men mustered under his command. The enthu- 
|siastic spirit of Flora forgot that it was not for ther Char- 
jtie. she was warring, and tradition says she was seen 
jamong the ranxs, encouraging and exhorting them to bat- 
itle. Loyalty seems to have been a strange principle in 
lthe besom of the highlanders. Thirty years before this 
iperiod, they fought the battle of Culloden against the 


|lar engagement for its support, against the cause of free- 
| dom. 

Kingsburg MacDonnald was a Captain in the army of 
Donald Mac Donald, and his wife followed the fortunes of 
the camp. She proceeded with the army towards the 


|| fate of the unfortunate rebellionists cf 1745, 

















camp of General Moore, on Rockfish river, and was with 





her husband on the morning of the twenty-sixth of Febrn 
ary, onthe banks of Moore’s Creek, a small stzeam in the 
county of New-Hanover. The whig army under the 
command of Colonel Lillington, was encamped on o 
other side of this stream, and, on the morning of a 
twenty-seventh, the celebrated battle of Moore’s Creek 
was fought, the Highlanders signally routed, Colone}; 
MacLeod and Campbell both slain, Kingsburg MacDo " 
ald taken prisoner, and Flora once more a fugitive a 
indeed an out-law. The Highlanders were a brave and 
loyal race, but, poor fellows, they had their Culloden jn 
North Carolina as well as in Scotland. 7 

Flora MacDonald returned to Cross Creek, without her 
husband; and there she found the whig banner triumphant 
under the command of Colonel Alexander Martin, after. 
wards (rovernor of the state. The sad reverses "of her 
fortune scemed to have but begun. ‘Tradition says wes 
house was pillaged, and her plantation ravaged by the 
cruelty of the whigs, and there is too much reason to be. 
lieve it true. The Highland population was, for many 
lyears conquered, and kept in subjection by the remem. 
Ibrance of this defeat, and it was only during the latter 
| part of the war, when the contest became more doubtful 
'that, they again joined inthe heat of the battle. 

The Highlanders, and with them the husband of Flora 
| MacDonald, there is too much reason to fear, shared the 


Their es. 





ernment Was established, the ravages of the whigs were 
legalized by an act of confiscation. 
Donald remained in North Carolina but a few years, when 
he embarked in a sloop of war for Scotland. Mr. Cham- 
bers, in his admirable history of the Rebellion of 1745 
records a circumstance that occurred during the voyage, 
illustrative of her character. ‘The sloop encountered 
a I’rench ship, and, inthe thickest of the battle, Flora 
Was on the deck, encouraging the crew until the contest 
ceased. She afterwards pluilosophised, by saying that 
she had endangered her life for both the house of Stuart 
and the house of Hanover, but that she did not perceive 
that she had profited by her exertions. 

here is one anecdote connected with the Battle of 
Moore s Creek, and with Donald MacDonald, who was a 
kinsman of Flora, the Highland chief, which deserves 
to be here recorded. He was anold veteran in the art of 
war, having been engaged as an officer in the army of the 
young Pretender, in 1745, in which character he appeared 
in the battle of Culloden. He was sick at the mo- 
ment of the battle of Moore’s Creek, and committing the 
fate of his countrymen into the hands of h’'s aid-de-camp 
Colonel MacLeod, he remained in his camp. After his 
forees had been entirely routed, the whig commanders 
found him alone, seated on a stump, and, as they walked up 
to him, he waved the parchment scroll of his commission 
in the air, and surrendered it into their hands. 

The town of Fayetteville now covers the spot formerly 
the metropolis of the Highlandclans. ‘There lived Flora 
Mac Donald, and a hest of others, whose names appear in 
the history of Scotland as brave and war-like spirits. To 
me it was a beautiful spot, as scen in 1828, before its de- 
struction by fire, when the spring time of year contribu- 
ted to embellish the banks of the small stream that winds 
its way through the very streets of the town. I remem- 
ber one view which would have been a fit spot, even for 
the romantic genius of Flora MacDonald. There was a 
small bridge that spanned the stream. connecting the 
court-house and the city-hall, and, standing on this briege 
you had first the office of Mr. Eccles, an accomplished 
attorney, immediately before you, suspended over the 
creek, and connected with the street by a bridge; the 
stream then flowed on through a spacious and richly-cul- 
tivated garden, and then hid itself amidst a profusion of 
the richest shrubbery. On the left was the Episcopal 
church, and, away down the ereek. the high steeple of 
the Presbyterian meeting-honse, shot up into the air, as if 
it had beenthe monument of the spot. A beautiful erys- 
tal stream, with embroidered banks, winding its way 
through the heart of a cjty; such an ornament had the 
Cross Creek of the Highlanders. There is another creek. 
that courses along the southern extremity of the town, 
and just below the city; the two streams apparently 
cross at right angles. ‘I'lie superstition was of old, tha 
the waters actually crossed each other, but by a little ob- 
servation you will perceive, that the streams have as it 
were, accidentally touched, and, without further conflict 
separated and gone off quietly on their serpentine courses. 
Hence the name of Cross Creek. The surrounding coun- 
try is a sandy barren, with but little undergrowth. und 
but for the lofty pines that cover it, would pass for a Ly- 
bian desert. In the midst of this wide waste of oa 
stands the American home of Flora MacDonald; a city in 
a wilderness, an oasis ina sandy desert. The life of no 
female in the history of any country was ever more deser- 
ving the attention of the historian. The adventurous 
deeds in the service of the unfortunate prince have been 
celebrated by almost every poet ef the age, and have 
more than any single subject, infused a spirit of love and 
war into the minstrelsy of her own poetical country.— 
N. Y. Wirrer, . 





tates were ravaged by force, and, as soonas a state gory 
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ciples of honor, and peculiarly necessary, as its tendency 
was the creation of a new order of things, and the estab- 
lishment of the first powerful, and permanent barrier a- 
gainst the terrors of the discord, rapine, licentiousness, 
and tyranny of the Feudal system. Who has read the 
horrid enormities, and merciless ravages of those days of 
anarchy, and Baronial misrule, whose despotism, and in- 
justice commenced in the most cruel violence, and were 
becoming venerable from their seeming perpetuity, under 
the influence of a system—destructive to the mental, as 
well as moral culture of man—banishing, by its spirit. 
science, and the arts,—deteriorating our very humanity— 
and obscuring the blessed light of religion in the grossest 
superstitions—that does not feel his affections warmed in 
contemplating the glorious revolution effected by the in- 
troduction of the institutions of chivalry! It was the 
moral lustration of the age, which like that of Rome, re- 
organized the forms of society. and purified its conven-}, 
tional relations. It exorcised the magic spell of ances- 
tral pomp. that bound the spirit of men in the basilisk 
euchantments of its grandeur, and display. It equalized 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


STANZAS. 











INSCRIBED TO #4*#%* ON HER BIRTHDAY. 





Another virth-day tady, dawns on thee— 
And greets thee with a smile and promise fair: 
The world to thee is brightness—oh, may it be 
Forever thus, no shadow settling there! 


The Past is fresh before thee, with each grief 
That from thy sorrows wrung the transient sigh;— 
And there the joys that brought thee sweet relief, 
Aud flung the lightof gladness on thy eye. 
Tis sweet to muse upon the scenes we've known, 
And wake up spirits from their trance of years; 
To dwell on painsand joys forever flown, 
To smile at follies and to sigh o'er tears. 


We look on childhood, and the merry voice 


ee 
pleasures, the glory of their species. Dead to every no- 
bler impulse must be the heavings of that breast, which 
is not sensitive, and burningly alive to the slightest 
breath of fame. Let it be the Circe, whose alluring beau- 
ty, as it thrills the most obdurate nerve, charms not a few 
of her votaries to their own.destruction. They are but 
presumptuous fools, and fantastic enthusiasts, that would 
embrace her wantonly who isnot amorously inclined, at 
whom, in the blistering malignancy of her heart, she lev- 
els the derisive finger of scorn. Butif imbued with its 
proper spirit, itis the sweet music of the soul, to which all 
aspirants will lend a charmed ear! 

What is it that assimilates man to the beings of a 
purer world? It is the ready and unequivocal dedication 
of his talents, his enterprise, himself to the cause of vir+ 
tue. This was the beauty, the loveliness of the institu- 
tions of Ciivalry. It was this that raised up armies bold 
of heart, and mighty in purpose, to crusade against the 
Infidel. It was this that nerved the weak to endure the 
winter’s cold, the summer’s heat in wresting from the 





the competition of all aspirants for fame, and, while re- 
gardless of claims founded solely upon hereditary digni- 
ties, it ever awarded to merit the meed of greatness, and 
renown. Amid intestine wars, and legal confusion, the 
promptings of Chivalry became the majesty of law, and 
the ordeal of public opinion. He was stigmatized with 
the foul epithet of a dastard, and recreant knight, who 
swerved from the immediate execution of the slightest 
impulse of its duties. For in its creed 

A virtuous act should never be delayed, 

The impulse is from Heaven, and he who strives 

A moment to repress it, disoheys 

The God within his mind. ‘ 
His plighted word was a bond, upon which his honor, 
more dear than life, became the security for his perform- 
ance. Influenced by its spirit his heart was purified, his 
propensities were chastened, his professions of attach- 
ment, and services were sincere, his principles were fixed, 
and the enterprise of Chivalric deeds, and daring were his 
only aspirations. ‘The refuge of the defenceless, he be- 
came the protector of the widow—the guardian of the or- 


Of those we loved, is music to the heart,-- 
In eacit remembered pastime we rejoice, 
And <cem once more to act a blithesome part. 


The eventful periods of our youthful loves, 
Like sunbeams chase each other gaily on; 

And as remembrance o'er the spirit moves, 
We feel a thrill asin affection’s morn. 


And then the change--but, lady, thou art fair, 

And young, like Hope, and beautiful, and bright; 
Thy cheek is fresh, unshadowed hy despair, 

And sorrow has not dim'd thine eye of Jight. 


And change has wrought no woful work in thee! 
Oh, may the springtide blossoms of thy youth 
Unwithered by affliction’s blight long be, 
And thy heart c’er the residence of truth! 


God grant that such thy fate may be on earth! 
And, then, as each revolving year brings round 
The fondly cherished day which gave thee birth, 
Thy heart will be with hope and pleasure crown’d. T. A. Ss. 











phan—the liberator of the captive—and the prompt aven- 
mraatiarne = ger of insulted innocence. 

ORIGINAL ESSAYS. True Chivalry isthe poetry of our nature! The influ- 
— - = |] ence of its sentiments gave woman, Heaven's last, best 
CHIVALRY. gift to man, her proper elevation in society. By the in- 

















, , troduction of the respectful gallantry of the North, she, 
The vicissitudes of existence, through all time, form || long degraded as the menial to the pleasures, and passions 


of her beastly lord, suddenly assumes her natural conspi- 
cuous station, and she appears the umpire of valor, the 
arbitress of victory, at once the incentive, and the reward 
of courageous action. Her bosom, the admitted reposito- 
ry of ambition’s merest breathing, was always interested, 
and proudly heaved with the ebb, and flow of various 
wartare, and she became the worthy shrine of the idola 
try of love, the sun-light of her countenance illuming the 
devious path of hope deferred. 
Let imagination wander back, and picture the embat- 
tled plain, once the theatre of brilliant deeds, and joyous 
hearts. It is a day of tournay!—A thousand bosoms beat 
merrily. ‘The memory of former triumphs tingles the 
blood of many a gatlant brave, and that glittering bevy of 
bright-eyed fair ones are flushed with gaiety, and hope. 
How sweet the glance of love’s sparkling eye, to eye that 
speaks again! ‘The air is rich, and redolent with the soft 
melody of minstrel’s harp, as he chants the praise of 
knightly feats, and constant love. Gaily the charger 
prances, proud of his lordly rider, and ambitious of the 
approaching contest. See with what pomp and exulting 
pride the knight displays the scarf, the glove, the ribbon, 
love’s guerd the emblem of her approving smiles, 
for which hi ious bosom long has throbbed! But 
hark! the trumfet sounds—it sounds the onset—the heat- 
ed blood of glorious war now fills the veins—the charger 
neighs—the charge is made—loud rings the air with shouts 
--the combat thickens--each cager maiden urges on the strife 
—and see the combatants—-as if in sportive mirth—-they tilt, 


the dread insignia, the mournful accompaniments, in our 
investigation of the materials, which garner the great 
storehouse of history. ‘‘Illium fuit,” is the only requiem 
of the departed majesty of a brave, and mighty people. 
What is now Jerusalem! Jerusalem, the city of the liv- 
ing God! Remember its stately temple—religion’s boast 
—its spacious vestibule—its marbled pavements—its lofty 
halls—its mighty columns--its sacred recesses—and _ re- 
member—its gorgeous shrines, absorbing from the light 
a thousand hues—its splendid domes, whose polished mir- 
rors sent even Heaven back its glittering beams—Jerusa- 
lem, proud, haughty, factious, yet prosperous Jerusalem 
—is an arid waste——-a place of dead men’s bones! 
The incidents of past ages, in the eye of retrospection, 
appear tinged withthe huesof romance. The sun retires 
from itseffulgent course, and, yet the clouds are gaudy with 
its lingering splendor! But, then, all seems shadowy, fit- 
ful, uncertain, like the sought memory of the forgotten 
bright passages of some by-gone dream! Indeed, credulity 
itself is staggered, in its efforts, to conceive the probability 
of the existence of what are well-attested facts. In nvera 
is this more palpable than during the age of Chivalry—an 
age of heroism, based upon the principles of virtue—its 
continuance was the reign of the embodied representation 
of the elevated spirit of the sublimer passions of our na- 
ture. The operation of no base, unhallowed motives, no 
grovelling calculation of selfishness, in the breast of the 
gallant knight, curdles the blood, in our appreciation of 
his chivalric deportment. Feelings, generous and noble, 


sacrilegious grasp of the impious heathen, the Holy City; 
where the Lord had dwelt. They would prepare a place 
for his second coming. And it was this that fired their 
|hopes, and soothed the lonely isolation of dissevered ties 
of home, and all its endearments, and brightened the 
gloomy vista of the uncertain future. Who that has con- 
templated the deep devotion, the unquestioned motives, 
and the ardent sacred love of every thing connected with 
ithe Savior of mankind, that based the enterprise, espe- 
cially recollecting the odious customs, and peculiar dog- 
mas of the day, and yet can call it mad ambition, or 
the scheme of unreasonable fanatics? If there be any 
such, let him view ils proud results! It loosened the shac- 
kles of the Feudal system, giving liberty its first impetus 
by removing many civil disabilities.—It extended the 
field of human science, gradually irradicating the prejudi- 
ces of bigotry, and, by the courteous interchange of sen- 
timent, expanding the resources of thought. It inculcated 
the principles of humanity, and, as the fragrance of lit- 
erature was exhaling from the gardens of Christendom, it 
enlarged the syinpathies of our being. By the necessit 
of a reliance upon self it taught man the triumphant truth 
‘that each and every one possessed the germ, and could be 
the artificer of his own greatness. Asan avalanche cast 
upon the smooth bosom of the untroubled sea, its influ- 
ence has been spreading wider, and wider, and wider, 
until 1t pervades the entire universe of mind. 

True Chivalry is the poetry of our nature! The relics 
of its sentiments still constitute our titular dignity, and 
the execution of its impulses our claim to heroism? Amid 
the gloom of our revolutionary struggle it brought an ar- 
my tothe cause of freedom. An army of brave, and 
chivalrous heroes, led by one, whose presence was safety, — 
whose life, a warfare against tyranny, proving the reality of 
his professions by generously disrobing himself of the in- 
signia of royalty. But noble, philanthropic, chivalrous 
La Fayette, now sleeps with his fathers—and with the 
necessity for their continuance, the institutions of Chi- 
|valry have mouldered into decay. But the glory of their 
|usefulness is a bright irradiation among the incidents of 
‘history, upon which memory shall ever delight to linger. 
| Time may wither with its creeping blight, yet it gilds the 
ruin with its mystic halo! R. A. W. 

















ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 








TRIBUTE OF RESPECT. 


The connection between major Mason as superintendent 
,of the Hemp department of the Newport Manufacturin 
|Company, having been dissolved by the expiration of their 
contract, and Mr. Mason expecting soon to leave, the ope- 
| ratives of the company, in token of their approbation of 














merging self in the glorious enterprise of the charities || and brandish high tie harmless mace, and parry well-direc- 


























of life, isolated from their natural bias, and directed to||ted blows, vain of their knightly skill—but now—they 
the extension of justice, order, and good morals in society.|| headlong rush—the foe is unhorsed—a crisis comes—hand 
induced into active. and incessant exercise by a holy, pure,||to hand, upon the ground they wrench, and tug, and 


and unsophisticated enthusiasm, devotional in its aspect, 





writhe—and hark! the meed of victory--the meed of vic- 


and religious in its origin, were his grand distinguishing ||tory! The approving plaudit of elated hearts, the herald 


characteristics. 


Bravery, deeds of daring, and magnanimity have ever 


Beauty’s queen his flushed brow is wreathed with the vic-| 


commanded the respect, and admiration of mankind.||tor’s chaplet! 


Arabition’s lowliest votaries have in the semblance of 
these virtues, found the responsive chord, to which the 
impulsive heart is promptly attuned. But it was pecu-| 
liar to the institution of Chivalry to blend military valor 
with the strongest passions, which actuate the human 
mind, the feelings of devotion, and those of love. War- 
riors of other times have fought for victory, or for con- 
quest, but the battle-cry of the pious, gallant knight, was 
for god, and for his lady-love! 

True Chivalry%s the poetry of our nature! Originat- 
ing among a semi-barbarous people, it was a beauteous 
moral code, rigidly enforced by fhe exactions of the prin-| 





What though Fame may be an evanescent meteor—a | 


‘his past conduct, on Thursday of last week, presented him 
|, with a beautiful gold mounted cane, bearing the following 
|| inscriptions: 

MOTTO. 

|| “Hoxnsty THE BEST POLICY—MERIT WILL EVER SECURE 
H ITS OWN REWARD. 

| Presented by the operatives of the Newport Manufac- 
| turing Company to Johnson Mason, Jr., as a token of their 


| 
| 


| high estimation of his character, and of their continued 


| friendship, August 15th, 1834,” 





sounding his deeds of Chivalry, while from the hand of'| Phe cane was presented by a committee of 11 members, 


| accompanied with the following communication. 


{I Newport, Ky. August 15th, 1934, 


Dear Sin:—We the undersigned, operatives of the 


brilliant vapor, which the wind bloweth away—still shall |; Newport Manufacturing Company, have learned with deep 


its fitful hallucinations in the far-off horizon dispel the 
weariness, recompense the social bereavements, and eve- 
ry inconvenience its pursuit may occasion, What though 
it may be the automaton in the handsof caprice, the bau- 
ble household word in the mouth of childish inexperience, 
the sport of sickly fancy, the meaningless tribute of med- 
ley fashion, where distorted nature in mincing phrase, 
doth lisp its vain conceit, still, shall the heart yearn to 
have a name gratefully remembered among the bright 
host of worthies, who have advanced the interests, the 





\regret, that the relations heretofore existing between us 
,are about to be dissolved, and that it is your determina- 
jtion soon to leave us. In justice to our feelings we can- 
\not permit you to depart without an expression of t 
jhigh estimation we have of your cuaractER—of 
honorable course you have ever pursued in your relations 
to us—and of the FAITHFUL and IMPARTIAL manner in 
which you have performed the duties which have devoly. 
ed upon you as SUPERINTENDANT, NEIGHBOR, CITIZEN and 
iifRIEND. We therefore request you to aceept the cane ac- 
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thirsty for human blood. He seeks not the acquisition of 
wealth, but the life of man; and the slightest injury is 
to him an excuse for shedding the blood of a fellow being. 
| He pursues with the hate of a demon, and slays with the 
coolness of a Caligula. He is a murderer, a seducer, @ 

CextLEMEN:—It would be in vain for me to attempt On| | tyrant—everything that is bad, but a hypocrite. Of hy- 
this occasion to do justice to my feelings. In accepting}! nocrisy, he has none. All is open and above-board with 
this rich token of your past approbation and continued ||); and he exults in his depravity. He has reason for 
friendship, my heart is filled he os inost aera idecsth: tanthhe tun cannes anne waheill tinal ho te 
get pele tare oe bag vein command us. Rich ie is intellectual, intelligent, and hasa mind of the high- 
as is the token, it is accompanied by associations: which |est order; or, so says ourauthor. Me is therefore capable 
greatly enhance its real value, and which will remain with of referring effects to their causes. And how, think you, 
me through life. ‘To feel that in endeavoring to Go my “lays he the flattering unction to his soul,” that he is what 
duty, I have been instrumental in promoting the welfare ‘he is from necessity? that not his own, but another’s, is 


PU ts , Ss ’ } e st consolat ms 

ot thos¢ i ound me is one Oo! th riches 

earth affords and W trust, ever rove a t DB inc ite- it! . - . au cati an he ecely ed In he 
, ur ] ill, J sl, ] strony t fault Ile re fer to tic edu ( e receive t 


ing this; as a token, although small, of our undi- 
pee ep ery ied and esteem, and our sincere wishes 


our future prosperity. Yours,&c.&c. 
mes Signed by 83 operatives of the tnstiulion, 





MR. MASON’S REPLY. 
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volume of poems which contained many beautiful effu. 
sions, and gave promise of future excellence in that de. 
partment of Literature, but which was pounced upon and 
most unjustly handled by the Gotham critica; and more 
recently of “Atalantis,” a wild tale of the sea, which dig 
not and from its nature could not be expected to attract 
much attention. Neither of these works, so far ag We 
know, has reached the booksellers in our city. We camo 
across the “Early Lays,” during a visit to the South a fey 
years ago, where it was appreciated. ‘Martin Faber.” 
which made its appearance a year or less since, wag the 
cominencement of Mr. Sims’s career asa novelist, In 
ithis he gave evidence of great power, as a writer of fice 
ition; but the work displayed the same penchant for the 
dark and the horrible, which we have found fault with jy 





ment for me to “goa-head:” In return, please accept for cradle and the nursery, as the cause of his great profliga- 
yourselves and associates, my feeble thanks and most sin- |cy; and time and again charges upon his motier—she 
cere Wishes for your future prosperity and happiness. 


who bore him, and watched over his helpless infancy —| 
|| who suffered so much, as every mother does, for him and | 
|| from him, in boyhood—whose exertions, however they | 
||may have been misdirected, were all made for his happi- | 
. : iIness then and well-being thereafter—upon this fond and | 
RIVERS, es enrages Seg eee eg ag | 

er a a Ee eR | inol mns.ve being does he charge it, that he has no abhor 
= cae — “is ogee Bly York. For sate by | Fence for crimes which she would have shuddered but to 
Josiah Drake, Cincinnati. hear of. ‘Through a mistaken parental kindness, such as! 





ORIGINAL LIFERARY NOTICES. 





GUY 


This is a production of much power—the work, unques- 
tionably, of a man of genius. Kvery chapter bears evi- 
dence of this fact. And the work, asa whole, claims and 
will secure for its author a place among tie first novelists 
which our country has produced: so far, we mean to sity, 
as talent is concerned. Popular he never can be,—at 
least it is so to be hoped.—-until he gives a new direction 
to his genius, or it gives a new direction to his pen. Ie 
delights too much in draw ing characters for our dc testa- 
tion; in pourtraying the evil passions, and showing us the 
dark side of human nature; and in describing scenes of 
carnage and bleod. Man is by nature, or the education 
which he receives in his cradle and school-boy days, sufli- 
ciently prone to think ill of his fellow men, Coldness, 
suspicion, and even hatred, are portions of every m tn’s 
nature—or at jeast of what is aptly termed his second na- 
tare. Wie needs no prompting to make him regard a fel- 
low-being with feclings of distrust. 
wizard power of the poet or the novelist, to teach him 
that on every countcnance RASCAL is written piamly. He 
is, Without any such assistance, but too apt to imagine 
and conclude, with the eyes and wits which nature gave 
him, brightened and sharpened it may be by observance of 
ard ecntact with the world, that 

«The impress of nefarious wrong 
Is stamped on every shining brow.’"* 

The locate of the novel before us, is the Cherokee coun- 
trv, in the state of Georgia. The tne, When the adven- 
turous, the criminal, ard the avaricious, were crowding 
upon the Indians, ‘squatting’ upon the government lands, 
and appropriating to their own uses tue contents of the 
then recently discovered gold mines of that country. The 


. . % ae 
materiel of the novel, it must be confessed, Was bad 


enough; and the wethor could not im reason be expected 


to make miuch out of it, that would be either beautiful or}, 

. , | 
But he had a fine field in which to have drawn a’ 
rich and rare,! 


good. 
picture of sectional peculiarities. Colors, 
were at hand, and of almost every variety of tint. Ia 
the cenglomerated mass of human being before him, 
might have been found the whitling Virginian, the cun- 
ning Connecticut yankee, the ‘cute Vermonier, the fiery 


Southron, and the foreigner of any country. -\il these 


were at hand; and the pencil of a master might have 


transferred the prominent features of their characters to 


the canvass, insuch a manner as would have aiforded inti- 


nite amusement tothe beholder. 
the author's forte, orhe chose to make things, Which were 


in themeclyes bad enough, i: 





initely worse; and he has 


pres ented us witha picture, more powerful it is true, as a 


display of genius, but much less pleasing and enduring. 





Gay Rivers, the hero, is an outlaw, upon whose head a | 


price is ect. 
political distinction, and about the same time refused the 


hand of a lady, of whom he was anything but deserving, 


commits a murder, and is driven from society. He be- 
nes the leader of the notorious “Pony Club,” of which 


most of our readers must have heard in times past, chan- 
ges its original character, and becomes marvellously 


iis Otway Cwry. 


He wants not the} 


But either this was not! 


Defeated in an ambitious scheme to obtain|! 


6 ! 
jwe see every day of our lives, we suppose she petted | 
lhim, and made what is called a ‘spoilt child’ of him. | 
| ° . . . * . j 
| And this, we are asked to believe, in a dialogue full of in- 


‘tellect, but full also of heresy, is the cause of an effect of 
| which his character is the representative! 


is between himself, and a wealth seeking publican of 
hardly average intellect; and his sophistry, of course, 
remains uncontroverted. And the evil-disposed, are left 
not only to believe that parental indulgence was the cause 


| horrent crimes. It is notaing that he is taken, after a 
long career of wickedness, by the ofiicers of justice, and 
jawaits only condemnation, tobe hanged. He falls by his 
, own hand, soon after he is lodged in prison, believing that 
his molker is guilty for his crimes. The character of 
|, Guy Rivers is strongly drawn—much power is displayed 
! in its delineation, but itis power thrown away. 
Ccuy Rivers is the prominent character of the work; 
i and, though Ralph Colleton, ‘a fine specimen of the aris- 
\'tocratic youth of the South,’ appears to be a favorite 
} with the author, yet it is easy to perceive that his strength 
|| ias been tried upon the former.—Ralph, nevertheless, has 
jbrave, and tenacious of his honor, 
‘lights imthe horrible, that even Ais hands are stained 


with the blood of a human being. 


' 
| 
! 
\\ 
Hi 
| . ° Pe 

| we know, that he acquires the stain, and he is not to 
blame: but our author is, and greatly. ‘There is blood 
enough--and by far too much—shed in the course of the 
narrative by one individual, to satiate even the lovers of 
carnage and the horrible. There was no necessity for 


making Ralph sliy a fellow being. 


os 


It evinces a sangui- 
nary disposition on the part of the novelist; or to speak of 


it in the mildest terms possible, shows a perverted taste, 
and great want of judgment. 

We have, in Mr. dared Bunce, a fi ortrait of the 
Connecticut ‘dealer in small wares.” An original for 
iorrester may be frequently met with among the back- 
woodsmen of the West and South-west. And the idiot 
bey, Chub Williams, is drawn tothe life—so correctly, 


! * 
1 
iInGe 





ed, that it might be said from the life. 

The l are females; none of 
|| your tawdry, simpering millinery manufacture; none of your 
lackadaisical, namby-pamby, paint and ribbon creations; 


, intelligent, and interesting young ladies. — 


females in “Guy Rivers,” 


but bexutifel 
ie admire the stately and handsome southern heiress, 
'tdith Colleton; and our sympathies are warmly enlisted 
in the fate of the high-souled and devoted Lucy Munro— 
the Leautifel but drooping victim of the tyranny of Guy 
Rivers, and of that bold out-law’s power over her uncle, 
}| tie village publican. 

The author of this novel is understood to be William G. 
Sims, Msq., formerly of Charleston, S. C., but now of the 
city of New-York. 


Mr. Sims has been a lawyer, but we 
understand has abandoned the practice, with the inten- 
ition of devoting his time and talents wholly to literature. 
Of his suecess, we have not a doubt. We recollect him 
as the author, some years since, of “Early Lays,” a 





| 
| 
|) 


| many good parts. He is a noble-minded youth, of nine- |j Spirit of man recognise and hold familiar and freo co 
teen or twenty; high-spirited, well-bred, independent, || 
But our author so de-! 


It is in self-defence, | 


“Guy Rivers.” Dut this is an evil which he can, if 80 
disposed, remedy immediately; and it is to be hoped he 
will do so. We hail him as one who is destined to take 
a high place in our Republic of Letters, 

As a specimen of Mr. Sims’s style, we extract the fol. 
lowing description of the morning services at a Metho. 
cist camp-meeting, which is represented as having been 
held a few miles from the village of Chestatee, the scene 
of the novel. We have pencilled a beautiful passage here 
and there, in the course of the volumes, which we shall 
extract hereafter. 








‘Turning their horses’ heads, therefore, inthe proposed 
. . 7 ° iat 
|direction, the two left the procession, and saw no more of 


ane | its constituents until their common arrival at the secluded 
This dialogue | 


|grove—druidically conceived for the present purpose— 
jin Which the teacher cf a faith as simple as it wag 


| pleasant was alrealy preparing to address them. The 


|| venerable oaks—a goodly and thickly elusterine assem 
\} 

st ah gees — ascent, had left an openinz in the centre, concea]- 
jof his guilt, but to infer that it was an excuse for his ab- i 
| . Ps 

ed a roof, less regular and gaudy, indeed, but far more 


| blage—forming a circle around, and midway upon a hill of 
ed from the eye except when fairly penetrated by the spec. 
\tator. ‘Their branches,in most part mecting above, afford. 
igrand, majestic, and we may add, becoming for purposes 

like the present, than the dim and decorated cathedral the 
workmanship of human hands. Its application to this use 
,at this time, recalled forcibly to the mind ofthe youth the 
|forms and features of that primitive worship, when the 
jtrees bent with gentle murmurs above the heads of the 
jrapt worshippers, and a visible Deity dwelt in the sha- 
\dowed valleys,and whispered an auspicious acceptance of 
their devotions in every breeze. He could not help ac- 
| knowledging. as, indeed, must all who have eter been 
oe the influence of such a scene, that in thi 
| 


: : . iS, more 
properly and perfectly than in any other temple, may the 


2 





n recogni c converse 
with the spirit of his Creator. There, indeed without 
much effort ofthe imagination, might be beheld the present 
God—the trees, hills and vales, the wild flower and the 
|} inurmuring water, all the work of his hands 
power, kezpingtheir purpose, and obeyin 
the ordor of those seasons, for the sphere and operation of 
which he originally designed them. 'Thoy were mute lis- 
teners, and tlic example which, in the progress of their 
existence, year after year, they recularly exhi bited might 
well persuade the more responsible revresentative of the 
same power the propriety of a like obedience, 
Py? few — trees, trimmed of their branches 
jed here and there with the adze, ranging ; nrenient 
| distances under the bougi:s of those ae Sah anh tee 
jhad lately stood up in proud equality, furnished seats for 
| the now rapidly-gathering assembly. A rough staca com- 
| posed of logs, rudely hewn and crossing each other at right 
jangles, covered, when at a height of suficiont elevation 
formed the pulpit from which the preacher was to exhort. 
|A chair, brought froin some cottage in the n sithburhood. 
isurmounted the stage. This was all that art had done to 
accommodate nature inthis respect tothe pur 
In the body of the 
iby their respective t 
| Were the goodly steeds of the company 
selves, to the unaccustomed and inexperienced eye, acroup- 
ing the most curious, Some. more docile than the seen. 
; were permited to rove at large, cropping the young herb- 
)age and tener grass; occasionally, it is true, during the 
service, overleaping their limits in a Literal sense; neigh. 
jing, whickering and kicking up their heels to the manifest 
coniusion of the pious and the discomfiture of the preacher 
The hour had at length arrived. The audience was 
numerous if not select. All persuasions—for even in that 
remote region sectarianism had done much towards banish- 
|ing religion—assembled promiscuously together and with- 
jout show of discord, excepting that here and there ahigh 
stickler or church aristocracy, in a better coat than his 
neighbor, thrust him aside; or, in another and not less offen- 
‘sive form of pride,in the externalsofhumility and rotten with 
innate malignity, groaned audibly through his clenched 
j teeth; and with shut eyes and crossed hands, as in prayer 
! sought to passa practical rebuke upon the less devout ex- 
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g without seruple, 
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hibitions of those around him. The cant and the clatter, 
as it prevails in the crowded mart, were here in miniature; 
and Charity would have needed something more than a 
Kamschatka covering to have shut out form her eyes the 
enormous hypocrisy of many among the clamorous profes- 
sors of that faith, of which they did not feel much and 
knew little. If she shut her eyes to the sight, their groans 
were in her ears; and if she turned away, they took her 
by the elbow, and called her abackslider herself.” * * * 

“«*But, the preacher had riser®jn his place, and all was 
silence and attention. Weneed scarcely seck to describe 
him. His appearance was that of a very common man; 
and the anticipations of Colleton, as he was one of those 
persons apt to be taken by appearances, suffered something 
like rebuke. His figure was diminutive and insignificant; 
his shoulders were round, and his movements excessively 
awkward; his face was thin and sallow; his eyes dull and 
inexpressive, and too small, seemingly, for command. A 
too frequent habit of closing them in prayer, contributed, 
no doubt, greatly to this appearance. A recceming expres- 
sion in the high forehead, conically rising, and the strong 
character exiibited in his nose, neutralized in some sort 
the generally unattractive outline. His hair, which was 
of a deep black, was extremely coarse, and closely cropped; 
it gave to his look that general expression, which associa- 
ted him at once in the mind of Ralph, whose reading in 
those matters was fresh, with the Commonwealth History of} 
England—with the Puritans, and those diseased tanatics 
of the Cromwell dynasty, uot omitting that profound hypo- 
crite himself. What then was the eurprise of the youth, 
having such impressions, to heara discourse, unassuming 
in its dictates, mild in its requisitions—and of a style and 
temper the most soothing and persuasive. 

The devotions commenced with a hymn, two lines of 
which, at a time, having been read and repeated by the 
preacher, furnished a guide to the congregation; the female 
portion of which generally uniting to simg, in a style the 
sweetness of which was doubly effective frum the utter 
absence of all ornament in the music. The strains were 
just such as the old shepherds, out among the hills, tending 
their charges, might have been heard to pour forth, almost 
unconsciously, to that God who sometimes condescended 
to walk along with them. After this was over, the preacher 
rose, and read, with a voice as clear as unaffected, the 
twenty-third Psalm of David, the images of which are 
borrowcéchiefly from the life in the wilderness, and were 
therefore not unsuited tothe ears of those to whom it was 
now addressed. Without proposing any one portion of 
this performance as a text or subject of commentary, and 
without seeking. as is quite too frequently the case with 
smal] teachers, to explain doubtful passages of little mean- 
ing and no importance, he delivered a discourse, in which 
he simply dilated upon and carried out, for the benefit of 
those about him, and with a direct reference to the case 
of all of them, those beautiful portraits of a good shepherd 
and a guardian God, which the production which he read 
had furnished ready to his hands. He spoke of the de- 
pendence of the creature, instanced, as it is daily, by a 
thousand wants and exigencies, for which, unless by the 
care and under the countenance of Providence, he could 
never of himself provide. He narrated the dangers of 
the forest—imagin.ng by this figure the mazes and myste- 
ries of life—the difficulty, nay, the almost utter impossi- 
bility, unless by his sanction, of procuring sustenance, 
and of counteracting those innumberable incidents by fell 
and flood, which in a single moment defeat the cares of the 
hunter and the husbandman—setting at naught his industry, 
destroying his fields and cattle, blighting his crops, and 
tearing up with the wing ofthe hurricar.e even the cottage 
which gives shelter to his little ones. He dwelt largely 
and long upon those numberless and sudden events in the 
progress of life and human circumstances, over which, as 
they could neither be foreseen ner combatted with by man, 
he had no control; and appealed for him to the Great Shep- 
herd, whoalone could do both. Having shown the neces- 
sity of such an appeal and reference, he next proceeded 
to describe the gracious willingness which had at all times 
been manifested by the Creator, to extend the required pro- 
tection. He adverted tothe fortunes of all the patriarchs 
in support of this position; and singling out innumerable 
instances of this description, confidently assured them, in 
turn, from these examples, that the same Shepherd was not 
unwilling to provide for them in like manner. Under his 





protection, he assured them, “they should not want.” He 


dilated at length, and with a graceful dexterity, upon the | 
truths—the simple and mere truths of God’s providence; | 
and the history of his people—which David had embodied ! 


in the beautiful psalm which he had read them, It was 


poetry, indeed—sweet poetry—but it was the poetry of’ 


truth and notof fiction. Did not history sustain its every 
particular! Had not the Shepherd made them tolie down in 


greea pastures—had he not led them beside the still waters 


—restored he not their souls—did he not lead them, for 
his name’s sake, in the paths of righteousness, and though 
at length they walked through the valley where Death had 
cast his never-departing shadow, was he not with them 
still, keeping them even from the fear of evil? He furnish- 
ed them with the rod and staff; he prepared the repast for 


_/“ them, even in the presence of their enemies—he anointed 


their heads with oil, and blessed them with quiet and abun- 
dance, until the cup of their porsperity was running over 
—until they even ceased to doubt that goodness and mercy 
should follow them all the days of their life; and, with a 
proper consciousness of the source whence this great good 
had arisen, they determied, with the spirit not less of wise 
than of worthy men, to follow his guidance, and thus dwell 
in the house of the Lord for ever. Such did the old man 
describe the fortunes of the old patriarchs to have been; 
and such, having first entered into like obligations, and 
pursuing them with the same fond fixedness of purpose, 
did he promise should be the fortunes of all who then listen- 
ed to his voice. As he proceeded to his peroration, he 
grew warmed with the broad and boundless subject before 
him, and hi jumation became alike bold and beautiful. 
All eyes were fixed upon him, and not a whisper from the 
still murmuring woods which girded them in was percepti- 
le to the senses of that pleased and listening assembly. 
The services of the morning were closed by a paraphrase, 
in part, of the psalm from which his discourse had been 
drawn.” 
—_— 
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Miss Epcewortn.—This lady is still engaged in ca- 
tering for the popular tastefor novels. She has resumed 
her pen with all the vigor and fire of her youth. Her 
last work, Helen, was a decifléd favorite, and was wel- 
comed with smiles and praises @yery where. Miss Edge- 
worth has long been before the reading public, by whom 
she is esteemed as one of the very best novelists of the 
age; and of whose pen it can be said—what cannot be 
said of the pens of all the popular novelists of the period 
—it has been constantly engaged in tracing sentiments 
that are chaste and pure, and in elevating the moral stan- 
dard. She must now be far advanced into the vale of 
years; but this is not discoverable in her recent works, 
which possess all the evidences of elasticity of thought, 
which rendered her earlier productions so widely popular. 
She has labored long in a good cause, and has been very 
effective in producing the conviction which is growing on 
the judgment of the world, that where all things are equal, 
the intellectual capabilities of woman will equal those of 
man. Long may sh@live to enjoy the reputation which 
she has earned so honorably. This is one of the few 
names of the distinguished writers’of the age, that pos- 
terity will delight to honor. 

Miss Edgeworth, we are informed, is at present enga- 
ged on a work that will shortly be forthcoming, to be enti- 
tled “Taking for Granted.” Its appearance will be 
awaited with much anxious expectation by those who 
have lingered over her former works with feelings of de- 
light—and they are not few. 





Mors.—Charlestown, Massachusetts, and Philadel- 
phia, have lately been the scenes of some very disgrace- 
ful riotous proceedings. In Charlestown the mob set fire 
to, and destroyed, the Ursuline Convent. The building 
was avery fine one, and withal devoted to purposes of 
charity, which circumstance of itself should have pre- 
served it invjglable. However much, or little, persons 
may conside institutions worthy of their regard, all 
must condem spirit which incensed this collection of 
disorderly persons. In our land, we justly boast of the 
supremacy of the laws; they are sufficient for the redress 


which the exercises were conducted. ‘T'wo or three of 
the recitations were very fine. Doctor Drake, in the ab- 
sence of the genleman selected to make an address on the 
occasion, was called upon, and made a very appropriate 
and instructive address, in hisusual happy manner. The 
Woodward High School is a valuable institution, and de- 
serves much more attention from our citizens generally 
than it has received. The Professors are without excep- 
tion, gentlemen of talents and competent knowledge, and 
fully adequate to discharge the duties that devolve upon 
them. We were astonished when informed of the few 
who attended on the two first days of the exhibition, and 
might infer very unfavorably of the interest taken in the 
institution from that circumstance. 


Cuo.era.—This pestilence is widening its ravages o- 
ver our country. It has been very destructive to life in 
Montreal, Quebec, Kingston, and other places in Canada. 
It is on the increase, in New York, and Albany; and its 
appearance has been announced by the board of health 
at Washington. In sixteen cases which occurred at 
Poughkeepsie, every one proved fatal. Our own state is 
not exempt from it. At Cleveland, Massillon, Huron, &c., 
many deaths have occurred. It still lingers in the coun- 
try above, us, and in some neighborhoods has been very 
fatal. The health of our own city is completely restored. 
We have not heard of a case of cholera for more than a 
week. The country south and west is generally unusual-_ 
ly healthy. 








New York eee na number of this peri- 
odical is accompamed with a #cel plate engraving of the 

heads of the Presidents. This is altogether the most su- 

perb embellishment that has ever been issued in this 
country. The proprietors deserve to be, and we under- 

stand are, liberally remunerated for their labor and ex- 

pense in adding interest to this valuable work. 





Farrrietp’s Macazine.—Contents of the August num- 
ber. The art of eloquence; ‘The virgin of Pompeii; 
The science of economy ; The ancient cities of the East; 
A vision of death; Music amalgamated; The point of 
honor, dueling ; The poet's night solitude; Anniversary 
orations ; Statuary and sculpture; Epigram ; Table talk ; 
Critica] notices. 
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MARRIAGES, 
On the 11th instant, by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Purcell, in the 
Cathedral of St. Peter, in this city, Mr. Joseph Benedict, 
to Miss Mary Clara Duffau. 





DEATHS. 


At Dayton, Ohio, on Saturday morning last, James 
Comly, of this city, in the 53rd year of his age.—Mr, 
Comly was a native of Pennsylvania. In the year 1817, 
he removed to Cincinnati, where he resided, until about 
two weeks previous to his‘ death. For the last three 
months he was afflicted with dropsical affection of the 
chest—and after every remedy had been tricd, unsuccess- 
fully, to check the disease, as a last resort, left his home 
to try the effect of a change of air and scene, in soothing 
the progress of the malady. But all in vain. He was 
‘sone of the noblest works of God’’—an honest man; and 
will be much regretted by a numerous circle of acquaint- 
ances and friends in this city, to whom he was endeared 











of grievances, and to them all who feel they are injured 
should make their appeal. The citizens of Boston and 
Charlestown, convened meetings and passed resolutions, 
denouncifig the proceedings of the mob as unwarrantable | 
and iniquitous, and proffering a reward of one thousand | 
dollars to any person who would bring the instigators to! 
condign punishinent. 

The mobs in Philadelphia, the ‘city of brotherly love,’ : 
seem to have been actuated solely by a spirit of maligni-! 
ty, without even the specious pretext of any provocation. 
Our eastern cities have much need for redemption from 
evil and enormity, before they can justly boast of the high 
degree of mora] attainment they lay claim to. 





Woopwarp Hicu Scnoor—The examination of the 
pupils of this institution took place last week. We were 
not present on the two first days; but have been informed 
that the exercises were interesting and highly creditable 
to both professors and pupils. We attended on the iast 








afternoon, and wer2 much gratified with the manner in 


2 


|by his many social, moral, and intellectual virtues. By 
‘his decease, a large frnily is deprived of a truly worthy 
jand exemplary head. 


1 *,* Entire number of interments in the city burying 


grounds fur the week ending August 27, was sixteen. Of 
these, one corpse was taken from the river, drowned. 
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GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 





Usnrcn Invention.—During the past week, we visited 
in company with several gentlemen of Harrisburgh, the 
|coach factory of Mr. Ebenezer Miltimore, for the purpose 
‘of seeing the operation of a new apparatus invented by 

him for locking the wheels of a coach, without stoppping 
‘the stage or leaving the driver’s seat. It was pronounced 
by all present a highly valuable improvement, and such 
a one as has long been wanted. It is so constructed, 
the driver, by the mere pulling of a small lever, can 


horses attempt to run away. To the endof the lever can. 
be fastened a string reaching the inside of the stage, which 
can be pulled by inside passengers, and the wheels be 
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locked instantly, in case the driver should be thrown from le mad man, the warm current of his ae was ge 
his seat. ‘The apparatus is simple in construction, cost-|| ken up, and in deep distress, he retired to the chamber 
ing less than fifteen dollars, and is not liable to get out of|| solitude. His wife not knowing or even suspecting a 
order. | change in her husband’s feelings towards her—being inno- 
The largest stage loaded, can be managed by two hor-|| cent of the crimes alleged, was as lively as — of 
ses in decending a hill with ease; the resistance of the || spring, and took a pleasant opportunity to walk forth into 
lock being in exact proportion to the pressure of the load.'| the woods to gather flowers.—The time for the workmen 
We feel confident, that the enterprising inventor, has not|| to leave the fields had arrived, and as the disconsolate 
only conferred upon the public a benefit, but the right wiil|| husband was looking out of his lonely window towards the 
be valuable. Messrs. Colder and Wilson are procuring field of his labors, he beheld his lovely wife coming forth! 
these locks to be put on all their stages, that run in every | from the woods with the very man who fabricated the oy 
section of this extensive country.—Security is of great||tal stories. He seized his gun, and leaving the ens 
importance in traveling in stages. He, therefore, that|| went toa little grove that overlooked the sea, and there} 
invents any thing, to faciliate intercourse among men, || tying the trigger to his toes, became his ow nurderer.—| 
and afford security to that intercourse, is a public benefac-|! He was found the next day, and buried wiglibuch respect | 
tor.— Penn. Intelligencer. ! and deep mourning by his widowed wile; but several days| 
' elapsed before the ciuse was ascertained. When the facts 
WYanpots or upper Sanpusky.—The traties made by '| were developed, no pen, no language can depict the misery 
Col. Gardiner with the Senecas, Shawnees, Ottoways | of that wretched widow—it seemed almost impossible for 
and the Big Spring bands of Wyandots, in 1831, extin-| her to live, and the individuals who have thus caused the 
guished the whole Indian title to lands within the state’) perpetration of so diabolical a scene, are now suffering 
of Ohio, except a tract of 146,316 acres, called ‘Tne under the sensation of that conscience which murderers 
Granp Reservation, at Upper Sandusky, in the county | only know.—Woousocket Falls Patriot. 
of Crawford. his is among the most desirable bodies of | ' 
land in the state, and it is of great importance to the citi-'| The decision of the Georgia Convention of Judges in| 
zens residing around it, that it should be purchased and) favor of the Cherokee Jndians, in the injunction case, | 
sold by the government. At the last session of our legis- | appears to be cosidered of great importance by the Georgia 
lature, a resolution was passed requesting the adoption|| editors. The real defendant in the case, was the State, | 
of this measure, whereupon Congress appropriated one’) through its agent. The Milledgeville ‘Standard of Union” 
thousand dollars for the purpose of holding a treaty dur-|| says, that the injunction granted is in accordance with the 
ing the present summer. Governor Lucas has been ap- | prayer of the bill, assuming.that the Cherokees are a Sov- 
pointed Commissioner on the part of the United States, |ereign Netion, and that State acts passed by the, 
to treat with the Indians. ‘The number of Wyandots re-)| legislature for issuing ts of land in certain cases to) 
maining on the Grand Reservation is computed at five! the drawers of prizes in th@State Land Lotteries, (embrac- 
hundred. \| ing the Cherokee lands) af@ unconstitutional and void.” 
Gov. Lucas passed through Delaware on Tuesday last,|| ‘l'hese doctrines, if we mistake not, will re-open the whole 
on his way to Upper Sandusky, with a view to make ar- | exciting subject of Indian rights and wrongs in Georgia| 
rangements preliminary to the proposed negotiation.—A || under new auspices.—Balt. American. 
number of the chiefs of the Wyandots it is understood, | 
are at this time absent viewing the country west of the | 
Mississippi. When they return, it is expected the nego- 
tiation will commence. Should there be no attempts, by 
interested persons, to prevent the success of the negotia- 
tion, it is believed an arrangement will be effected with- 























Jerome Bonaparte has returned to Germany. It is a! 
\new and curious state of things to note the attentions that | 
| have been paid to him and his brother Joseph, and also to 
;the sons of Marshals Ney and Devoust at London, by all 
,the court and nobility. With what contempt these par 

out difficulty, mutually advantageous to the Indians and | venu gentry of the Bonapartean dynasty were once spo- 
the government. The Governor was accompanied by |ken of by John Bull! Now France and England are bil- 
Col. McIlvaine, Indian Agent, and Mr. Bryan, State Au-! ling and cooing to save themselves froin the hordes of the) 
ditor.—Del. Gazette. : autocrat, and Wellington, the destroyer of the ‘‘empire,”’f 


—_— i sees himself obliged to recoil before the march of liberal; 
Nieur TRAVELING IN France.—Occasionally a way-|| principles. 
¥-iI f 


| 
traveler is uncaged, and a new comer takes the vacant ———-, 
perch at your elbow.—Mean-while your busy fancy specu-'| A volume of six hundred pages has been published at} 
lates upon all these things, und you fall asleep amid its | New Haven, containiyg ‘Memoirs and Select Sermons of 
thousand vagaries. Soon you wake again, snuff the morn- | the Rev. George Whitfield.” It is pleasing, says a Con-| 
ing air. It was but a moment, and yet the night is gone. || necticut paper, to see the clergy of all denominations | 
The gray of twilight steals into the window, and gives a) uniting in recommendations of the character and ministry | 
ghastly look to the countenance of the sleeping group a-|! of this eminent servant of truth and righteousness, and 
round you. QYne sits bolt upright in a corner, offending | it is hoped that all his works will follow this volume. 
none, and stiff and motionless as an Egyptian mummy; a- 


nother sits equally straight and immoveable, but spores) Scarcity oF wives.—It is said that in South Wales 
like a priest; the head of a third is dangling over his shoul-'| an old maid is a much rarer animal than a black swan. | 
ders, and the tassel in his night-cap tickles his neighbour's | [t is asserted that the fair emigrants from this country} 
ear; a fourth has lost his hat—his wig is awry, and his'| received offers of marriage through speaking trumpets, 
underlip hangs lolling about like an idiot’s. ‘The whole | before they landed from the ship. In this country, how-) 
scene is a living caricature of man, presenting human na-|| ever, it requires something louder than speaking trumpets, 
ture in some of the grotesque attitudes she assumes,'|to make them keep their distance.--M. Y. Slar. 
when that pragmatical school master, propriety, has fallen’ 

aslvep in his chair, and the unruly members of his 
charge are freed from the thraldom of the rod.— Professor 
Longfellow. 








Dearu or crvizes Gener.—Edmund C. Genet, Esq. 
died athis residence in Schodack, Rense)laer county, on 
|| Tuesday, after an illness of two days. Mr. Genet came) 


| to this country as Minister of the French yublic, soon | 
Outo sTaTUTES AT LARGE.—Corey and Fairbank have 


l\after the revolution, and when superse ook up his 
just published their second volume of the Ohio Statutes,!! permanent residence among us as a priv izen. 
at large, edited by Salmon P. Chase. It embraces all the | 
laws from 1810, to Feb. 1825, comprised in 754 pages, of'| Gop reoion of Pennsytvanra.—It is stated in the: 
close print. large octavo. This volume is executed in a!) Lancaster Journal, that veins of gold having large depos-' 
style equal to the first, and contains references to the de-|| its, have been found in that county, which are thought to 
cisions of the Court in Bank, as late as December term.—'| be as rich as any mine in the South. With her iron and! 
It is of great convenience, and consequent value to al))| coal, her veins of gold, and above all, her hardy and in-| 
engaged in the administration of justice in the state, and'| dustrious population, the Key stone State must @ycr con- 
we feel it a duty to recommend it to general patronage.|| tinue to be a great and powerful commonwealth. 
The work is one of heavy expense, and the enterprising | 
publishers have a just claim to be remunerated, as well)! A new work has lately been published in Lodon, from| 
for the risk they incurred, as for the labor and expense | the pen of the veteran and venerable Godwin, the author! 
they have bestowed upon it. |\of Caleb Williams. It is entitled, ** Lives of the Necro-| 
manecers; or an account of the most eminent persons in 
successive ages, who have claimed for themselves, or to!| 
Kenyon, a resident of South Kingstown, R. I. was mar || whom has been imputed by others, the exercise of magi.! 
ried toa highly respectable young lady, and who with his/| cal powers.” 
wife, went into the émployment of a Mr. Cottler, a farm-! 
er inthe neighborhood. Mr. C. employed a large number! 
of men to till his ground who by their cunning and con-| 
trivance, framed the most shameful stories about the char-| 
rof Mrs. Kenyon and told them to him in the field, | 
at labor. | 
. Kenyon was one of those tender feeling and hon-' = 
est individuals who question not the serious assertions|| The stock of Cotton in Savannah on the 30th ult. was| 
of a fellow man, and begen to be suspect ihe virtue of his||: 














1 
, ° p | 
MELANCHOLY EVENT.—Some few weeks since, a Mr'| 


—-- | 

Smoxine Lamps.—To prevent the smoking of a lamp, | 
soak the wick in strong vinegar, and dry it well before |! 
y® use it; it will then burn both sweet and pleasant, and | 
give much satisfaction for the trifling trouble in prepar-| 
ing it. 























|}3522 bales Upland and 39 bales Sea Island, of which 
idolized wife contaminated. He at length became almost || 1782 for sale—The balance for shipment. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 


SONG OF THE LIGHT. 


—— 


BY ISAAC C. PRAY, JR. 














I came from that Ged, whoge creating nod 
Brougbt forth the beavens and earth, 
And old Darkness, from his chaos Led, 
As1 came with silent mirth. 
And then there was leat t@ the firmament, 
And to each created thing, 
That white brilliant shade, which is ever made 
By my foldless, silver Wing. 
I first saw the feature of every creature, 
And beheld each form arise, 
I first saw the moon, and the sun at noon, 
Pass over upon the skies; 
And all things were dark, till an expansive spark, 
Rolled off from my tirelesss pinion, 
Displaying the world, as its lustre unfurled, 
Till it shown a breathing dominion. 


I fled from the cloud which on Sinai bowed, 
When the Lordfrom heaven came, 

And each Israetite stood mute at the sight, 
When I gieamed within the flame 

Which rose in the smoke, when the thunder broke, 
Like chariot sounds afar, 

And with lightning | flew through the sky's dark Liue, 
More swift than a shooting star, 


I went on before, when on Jordan's shore 
The sons of the prophets stood, 
And my wings did float, when Elijah smote 
The bright, deep rolling flood. 
And I shone afar, when Elijah’s car 
And horses of fire flew, 
Which were darkly rolled in the whirlwind’s fold, 
Till light from my wings I threw. 


When Beishazzar’s lords, o'er his banquct boards, 
Drank from Judah's cups divine, 

T touched every face with an earthly grace, 
And lit up the sparkling wine. 

Then up on the wall of that banquet hall, 
While quivered Belshazzar's lip, 

I flew with the light which bedazzled his sight, 
And wrote with my pinion’s tip. 


I went through the air, when the star was there, 
Which shone when Jesus was born, 

Istood o’er the place, while the Savior’s face 
Beamed forth on that hallowed morn; 

And [ rose in view, and soft radiance threw 
O’er that low but holy place, 

When a shepherd-band, at an angel’s command, 
Bowed over His infant face. 


When wild, wanton Mirth came over the earth, 
And the son of God was slain, 

While the startled sky, as it rolled on high, 
Seemed disserving with its pain; 

And Darkness came out, and breathed round aLout, 
With his black shaime-bearing mien, 

I fled far away, encompassed by Day, 
And left the hideous scene. 

I flit o’er the bow, with a golden glow, 
When the rain pours down with power, 

And my wing shines under the storm-howling thunder, 
And gleams in each cloud-built Lower; 

At morn’s soft dawn, I flito’er each lawn. 
And the sky with purple clouded, 

Diffusing rich gold as my Wings unfold, 
Which Darkness and Night have enshrouded. 


My pinions I sweep far down in the deep, 
And silver the ocean's floor, 

Strown o’er with men’s tones and precious stonces 
Then upward to heaven I soar! 

Then down on bright streams with beautiful gleams, 
And o’er the soft flowing fountains, 

Tlift my bright winz,and gild every thing— 
Trees, hills, lakes, rivers,and mountains. 
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